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COMMENT 
Which Way Out ? 


Our readers will remember, no doubt, our ‘Comment’ of last Jute, 
in which we apportioned the blame for the comparative failure of ‘he 
New Opera Company’s London season at Sadler’s Wells as much to ‘he 
critics as to the public. It was the public’s lack of support for tuis 
season, which included the first British stage performances of Erwarti ng 
and Humphrey Searle’s The Diary of a Madman, that gave rise to ‘he 
idea of a special number of opERA devoted to the problems of modern 
opera. 

Originally this issue was planned for November, but as Benjamin 
Britten, whom we invited to contribute to this symposium, was unable, 
for health reasons, to meet our original date-line, we decided to postpone 
the whole number for two months, so that we could include a contribv- 
tion from the leading operatic composer of our day. We have unfor- 
tunately had a few disappointments, and contributions promised by Alan 
Bush, Humphrey Searle, Menotti and Helga Pilarczyk have not material- 
ized at the time of going to press. We are honoured, however, that in 
addition to Britten, we are able to publish the views of Dallapiccola, 
Poulenc, Auden, Ronald Duncan, Liebermann and Howard Hartog on 
this subject. Our invitation to contributors asked them to consider their 
own personal attitude to opera as an art form today, and to say some- 
thing about the difficulties with which composers and librettists are faced 
in getting their works performed. 

Virtually all our contributors realize the important part played by 
opera audiences in shaping fashion, and recognize that the managements 
of opera houses have to consider their audience. Dallapiccola sees it 
as being ‘drawn from a rich middle class (plus the season-ticket holders) 
who consider the tenor’s top C to be the just reward for a day in which 
they have done nothing’. Auden, on the other hand, sees our opera 
houses ‘packed by an audience in which the socialite element is very 
small’, while Ronald Duncan, deploring the fact that ‘mass education is 
lowering standards and not raising them’, declares that ‘the mob has an 
appetite for motor-bikes, not Mozart’ and that ‘opera has had only a 
minority appeal’. Poulenc, however, finds ‘opera a perfectly valid and 
viable form in our time’ and feels that the composer and librettist must 
approach this art-form bearing in mind that ‘they have to adjust them- 
selves to the demands of a public which has been psychologically condi- 
tioned by the lively dynamics of the cinema’. 

Liebermann, both a composer and a librettist, as well as the !nten- 
dant of an opera house, realizes the problems that confront all thre; he 
is perhaps the most optimistic of all our contributors. He pins his faith 
on the younger generation who, he says, must be given the oppor‘unity 
of seeing productions of opera in which ‘they will only be fully conv:nced 
of the validity of unfamiliar musical language when singers learn t» feel 
a role deeply and completely, and can integrate themselves int» the 
music and action’. He thus pleads eloquently for an ensemble, and « epre- 
cates the star system ; and perhaps reaches the core of the whole : :atter 
when he says that ‘all that really matters is artistic truth’. 
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WN JDERN OPERA A SYMPOSIUM 


On Writing English Opera 


by Benjamin Britten 


Since Peter Grimes, more than fifteen years ago, I have written ten 
wo ks for the operatic stage—that is, including two intended primarily 
for children, an arrangement of The Beggars’ Opera and a realization of 
Dic 2 and Aeneas. 1 am often asked why, living in England where there 
are only two permanent opera houses, I have spent so much of my 
creative time in writing operas. Here, at random, are some of the 
ans\vers I give. 

[ have become more and more interested in human beings, in their 
foibies and characteristics, and in the drama which can result from their 
interplay. I have also strong points of view to which I find opera can 
give expression. I have always been interested in the setting of words 
(some of my earliest efforts in composition were songs) and Purcell has 
shown me how wonderfully dramatic the sung English language can be. 
My interest in the human voice has grown, especially in the relation of 
sound to sense and colour; for me, this interest applies to the English 
voice in particular, singing our subtle and beautifully inflected language. 
Also, I believe passionately in the intelligibility of the words —opera 
being a fusion of music, acting, painting and poetry, of which the last- 
named demands to be understood. Because I do not speak Italian, it was 
not until I heard Mozart and Verdi operas sung in English that I realized 
to the full their fabulous subtlety, wit and dramatic aptitude. I always 
encourage my works to be sung, abroad, in the vernacular, even pieces 
like the Spring Symphony and the Nocturne, which contain some of the 
greatest English poetry. Of course, something is lost, but not a great deal 
when you substitute the gibberish which can result from singers using 
languages they do not understand and cannot pronounce. 

I am also often asked why, among my operas, so many have been 
written for small forces. It stands to reason that I, being English, want 
my operas to be done here in England; and when I and a group of 
friends started the English Opera Group, the forces had to be small, for 
our primary idea was to tour new English opera in England. If the last 
fifteen years have shown that this idea does not work in this operatically 
naive country, the case is by no means the same abroad. The Group 
itself has appeared all over Europe, and The Rape of Lucretia and 
Alber: Herring themselves have each in turn far surpassed Peter Grimes 
in number of performances and productions. The Komische Oper in 
East Serlin did more performances in one year (1959-60) of Albert 
Herring than Covent Garden has done of Peter Grimes since it reopened 
in 19°7, And I have just sent a congratulatory telegram to an ad hoc 
compe 1y formed in Frankfurt to tour Albert Herring in West Germany, 
on its ast and sixty-first performance in three months. Criticism of my 
writin; for small operatic forces will hardly touch me on practical 
grouncs. And from the aesthetic point of view, I find small-scale operas 
satisfy 1g. There is a subtlety, an intimacy about chamber music which 
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is usually iacking in grander forms, and many great stories are move 
suitable for chamber opera. I hasten to add that I also love the broad 
sweep and bold colours of grand opera and will, if the chance is ther :, 
continue to write such works. 

But there is another reason, more important than all these statistic;. 
Many of the greatest works of art, including the west pediment +t 
Olympia, the plays of Shakespeare, and the church cantatas of Bach, have 
grown from a desire of the artist to serve or be in contact with his publ:c 
—have been made or written for a specific public, for a specific purpose. 
While not expecting every artist to feel the same, I get great inspiraticn 
from writing for a sympathetic audience, and, on occasion, from stimu- 
lating the public’s taste in the direction I think it should go. So, having 
created a Festival, with its own small opera house, in the part of the 
world where I live, I intend to continue to write for the people who come 
there. And in my own small experience I have learned that if one 
concentrates on the local, the particular, if one writes for particular 
singers, instrumentalists, local occasions, the works can have an actuality, 
a realistic quality, which may make the result useful to the outside world. 





A Composer’s Problem 
by Luigi Dallapiccola 


The operas of tradition, now forming the so-called ‘repertory’, are 
accepted without question. I am sure that if someone were to point out 
to the high authorities engaged in supervising Brigitte Bardot’s neckline 
with such a strict and zealous care that in the first act of Tosca we are 
witnessing a love-scene which takes place in church, they would be 
utterly surprised—as surprised, in fact, as if we spoke to them in an 
unknown tongue. We should be even less readily understood if we were 
to point out that in the second act—at the end of the famous ‘Vissi 
d’arte’-—we are facing the most abject transformation of the sublime 
question Job posed to God, a transformation on a bourgeois domestic 
level. 

What divides such ‘accepted’ operas from the rest? Let me under- 
line the changes, at least the more significant ones, which have taken 
place in opera in our century, and to which can be ascribed no little part 
of the incomprehension manifested by the audience, and of the difficulties 
of having modern operas accepted by the management of opera houses. 

One might say that in nineteenth-century opera (and in its extension 
through operatic ‘realism’ of Puccini’s type) love has been the driving 
element. Love, and consequently jealousy, is often complicated by 
political upheavals and family strife. Love, however, has always been in 
the foreground. It is through love that the characters in this kin« of 
opera communicate with one another. 

But what has happened in our time? Composers who have feli the 
need to renovate opera seem to have come to a mutual agreemen on 
eliminating, first of all, the love element which for a century had 
delighted audiences. Thus the love duet fell under the axe. 
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Man without love has become 
ypelessly alone. And when man is 
one, then care (the German Sorge) 
sily finds its way into his soul. 
rere are still duets, even between 
ozzeck and Marie, but their 
« alogues seem to proceed on 
p rallel lines. A meeting, a com- 
r-unication, is therefore impossible. 
It would be appropriate to intro- 
duce a new term, the ‘hate duet’, 
wiich could be applied, for 
instance, to the third scene in 
the second act of Wozzeck. The 
burning solitude of man_ with- 
out love, this drama of the soul, 
furtively appears even where one 
would least suspect it. The ap- 
parently light ‘fantaisie lirique’ by 
Ravel, L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 
proves it. The child, as the action Music and Musicians 
develops, feels itself alone, desperately alone. It sees how cats love one 
another (a genuine love duet here, which unfortunately is often viewed 
by the great majority of the audience as ‘funny’) and how the wild 
animals of the forest love one another. But, right on the edge of the 
last plunge, the child succeeds in escaping. By uttering the word ‘Maman’ 
it manages to work a magic spell. Thanks to this magic word, the opera’ 
reaches the stage of a conclusive revelation. However far this may be 
from the Verklaérung of great romantic opera, it still remains undeniable. 
Quite different is the position of Busoni’s Doktor Faust. Solitude 
is here again at the root of everything. Faust’s associate, Wagner, later 
Rector Magnificus, certainly lacks the power to converse with him. The 
conjuring up of the powers of hell is nothing more than an attempt on 
Faust’s part to communicate with someone, seeing that with human 
beings he has ceased to communicate. The game is lost, what he had 
tried to achieve has failed. Nothing is left, then, but death. After the last 
appearance of the students of Cracow, Faust is glad to die. ‘Vorbei, 
endlich vorbei! Frei liegt der Weg, willkommen, Du meines Abends 
letzter Gang!’ (‘Gone, finally gone! Open lies the way; welcome, thou 
the last path of my evening!’) Faust will leave a spiritual testament ; 
others will continue in his task. Doktor Faust has no real conclusion to 
its »ction. The proof lies in the question asked by Mephistopheles as 
Nig *t Watchman, on which the opera ends: ‘Sollte dieser Mann verun- 
gli <t sein?’ (‘Can this man have met with an accident?’) There is no 
mo: certainty. Doubt has entered the opera house. 
hat solitude is rightly expressed in a monologue (see Schoenberg’s, 
Erw rtung) is obvious, Nevertheless, I would not dare to affirm that; 
Mo: s, in Moses und Aron, is less. alone than the Woman in Erwartung,, 
Mos ; sees all too clearly that the immense task which he. had tackled 
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{or rather which God had bestowed upon him) has not been achieve: . 
And here comes, at the end of the second act, one of the most desperat: 
cries ever recorded in the history of opera: ‘So habe ich mir ein Bili 
gemacht, falsch, wie ein Bild nur sein kann. So bin ich geschlagen. .. . 
O Wort, du Wort, das mir fehlt!’) (‘So I made me an image, as false ¢s 
an image can only be. So am I smitten. ... O Word, thou Word whic 
I lack!’) Is it not significant that fate did not allow Busoni to finish hs 
Doktor Faust nor Schoenberg to finish Moses und Aron? Today we 
all know the text Schoenberg had prepared for the third act; but te 
never succeeded in composing the music for it. The opera had in reality 
ended with this desperate cry of its protagonist, after which Aron’s death 
would only have been a formal conclusion. And to us, children of our 
time, suspense is a far greater thing than conclusion. 

What I just stated should explain, up to a point, why I write my own 
librettos. I am ready to admit that my thoughts do not easily find a way 
of speaking to others, which makes it difficult to establish co-operation 
with others. Under such circumstances, if I were to turn to a poet and 
to be obliged to follow not only every word he writes, but indeed every 
succession of words, my opera would be doomed to fail. But co-opera- 
tion at a later stage, in order to interpret the directions I have given in 
the libretto, is perfectly agreeable to me, and has moreover provided 
many pleasant surprises. In fact, when Giinther Rennert, who produced 
my opera Volo di Notte in Hamburg, made some changes to two of my 
directions, he interpreted my thoughts far better than I myself could 
have done in writing. The same can be said of the designer Heinrich 
Wendel, who at the end of the last scene of Il Prigioniero in Wuppertal 
provided a sky full of maledictions, similar to the one towering over the 
View from Toledo by El Greco. But the relationship between music and 
words is a problem which I alone must solve. 

Why do I love opera above all? Because to me it is the medium 
which can best express my thoughts. Naturally this does not mean that 
I consider opera as a philosophical treatise, but I would like to succeed 
in expressing a certainty, despite all the ‘ifs’. In this difficulty lies 
the fascination of my personal problem. To this should be added the 
absorbing interest involved in solving the general problem, peculiar to 
modern opera, of the almost unattainable purity to be reached through 
a medium which is fundamentally impure because of the variety of 
elements involved in its realization. (At any rate we are fortunate today 
in no longer having a formula for positive success, such as there was at 
the time of the opera buffa, resting on the exploitation of situations 
involving such characters as a stammerer, a deaf man or a cuckold. 
Today opera is a problem to be faced without a formula.) If this ‘sa 
situation extremely difficult for a composer to tackle, the hardship it 
imposes upon performers is no less. A concert, given sufficient rehearsals, 
has a good chance of succeeding. On the operatic stage, a single wrong 
lighting effect can be as much of a catastrophe as a wrong beat. A riis- 
placed gesture can plunge the most tragic of situations into ridicule. All 
this, every night, amounts to a gamble, for which the prize is perfecti »n; 
but, as we all know, gambling is dangerous. 

It is true to say that today the performance of opera has becor e a 
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sky business. If we had to deal with an audience of mere ‘people’, 
these difficulties might be less grave. Instead, we have to deal with an 
udience drawn from a rich middle class (plus the season-ticket holders) 
«ho consider the tenor’s top C to be the just reward for a day in which 
t' ey have done nothing, and the soprano’s top C as the rightful equiva- 
| at of the price of the ticket. (Such people have no problems, and are 
t! crefore not interested in problems.) All that such an audience requires 
is that the evening should pass, if possible, without incident. The manage- 
m. nt of our opera houses, supported by public money, fear the produc- 
tiin of new works requiring many rehearsals and offering uncertain 
financial returns. Moreover, the acceptance of new operas (by this I 
mean operas by living composers) seems dictated, in most cases, by 
reasons other than those of artistic choice. It is much easier for an 
ini :uential critic who is also a composer to see his work performed than 
for a composer who does not possess the power (however ephemeral) of 
a newspaper behind him. All these are problems which have nothing to 
do with art. On the other hand, one cannot reasonably expect that a 
composer should participate in a struggle which would only belittle him. 





Opera in the Cinema Era 


by Francis Poulenc 
[as told to ELLiotr STEIN] 


Opera remains a perfectly valid and viable form in our time. I 
would go as far as to say that, at present, it is logical for composers to be 
progressively less attracted to the writing of ballet scores than to opera. 
There are no longer Maecenases or ballet-founders of genius like 
Dyagilev, whereas the merited success in opera of a composer of Henze’s 
stature (his works are surely destined to achieve a degree of international 
recognition comparable to that received by those of Richard Strauss 
during his lifetime) leads me to believe that we are in the midst of a 
period of very important operatic activity. But—and I think this should 
be apparent to all those creating operas today — we must find a practical 
means of adjusting ourselves to the demands of a public which has been 
psychologically conditioned by the lively dynamics of the cinema. Heavily 
static librettos—take most of Act 2 of Tristan (this is not to belittle 
Wagner’s genius)—would not succeed today at the centre of a new 
work. The cinerna has modified our point of view, and the public has 
come to expect a great variety of scene-changes. Debussy sensed this in 
Pel/éas ; and Berg, in his operatic version of Wozzeck, made a successful 
innovation in keeping the drama in many short fragmentary scenes, with 
changes of sets and atmosphere corresponding to the varying ‘states of 
sou’ of the central character. 

It was exactly this sort of problem that interested me in the dramatic 
structure of Dialogues des Carmiélites, originally adapted by Bernanos 
fro: 1 a film script. I counted on a firm overall unity of style containing 
sev -al themes of psychological continuity (Blanche’s relationship to her 
owr fear, for instance); but these themes were to be presented in 
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different surroundings which of necessity influenced the relationship < f 
characters. The nuns behave differently according to where they ar , 
whether they are wearing their habits or are in ordinary dress—the 
rapports are different. Yes, I certainly think that the old ‘typical’ opeia 
in three acts, with three sets, each act lasting about three-quarters of aa 
hour, is dead. 

However, I do not believe that the serial composers have yet corre 
to proper terms with opera—perhaps because of their disdain for 
prosody. But the problem here is a very complicated one. The colli- 
boration between Strauss and von Hofmannstahl produced such rich 
results. Teamwork on that level, between a composer and a brilliant 
man of letters, should certainly be attempted more often. Britten seenis 
to me one of the rare contemporary composers always to have had the 
benefit of librettos providing the right sort of action for his talent. My 
latest work is a setting of the Office of Tenebrae, scheduled for first 
performance at the new Lincoln Center in New York during Holy Week, 
1962. I was recently tempted by the text of Montherlant’s Le Cardinal 
d'Espagne, a play I much admire, but for operatic purposes I finally 
found it too literary. 





A Public Art 
by W. H. Auden 


Why do I want to write librettos? Because I have a passion for 
opera as an artistic genre. Any arguments I may advance to prove the 
virtues of opera are rationalizations to convince myself that my passion 
is not a mania. 

One of the most striking changes in taste which has occurred during 
my lifetime has been the change in attitude towards opera among the 
musical highbrows in England and America. When I was young, it was 
very difficult for anyone who did not live within reach of Covent Garden 
or the Metropolitan to hear any operas; they were not, so far as | 
remember, broadcast, and there were no recordings of complete operas. 
But these facts do not really explain the change. I was brought up to 
believe that opera was a bastard art-form. The great Mozart operas 
might just do because Mozart was Mozart, but Wagner in one way and 
Verdi in another were considered vulgar; as for Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti, they were simply beyond the pale. (Judging by some articles 
I have read, this prejudice still survives in certain English quarters.) In 
addition, we were put off, not entirely without justification, by the kind 
of public which did ‘go to the opera’; many of them seemed more 
interested in appearing at the appropriate social event for the Loncon 
Season than in listening to music. 

This attitude had an influence on the composers themselves. Even 
as late as the thirties, no British or American composer, I fancy, would 
have entertained the notion of being primarily an operatic composer ; he 
might write an opera as an experiment, but he did not expect it to be 
taken as one of his major works. All this, thank goodness, is past. he 
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W.H. Auden Francis Poulenc 


opera houses are packed by an audience in which the socialite element is 
very small; the broadcasts from Covent Garden, Glyndebourne and the 
Metropolitan are listened to by tens of thousands ; the record companies 
make a handsome profit from the sale of operatic recordings; almost 
every living composer of note has written more than one opera with 
considerable critical and popular success. A writer who shows the 
slightest talent for making a libretto will find himself in demand. 

There are two kinds of stage-work in which a poet can have a hand, 
verse-drama and opera. If he chooses the first, he is responsible for 
everything except the interpretation; if he chooses the second, then, 
though the librettist’s contribution is not, I believe, negligible, his role is 
obviously a subordinate one. Human egoism is such that no poet will 
prefer the subordinate role unless he prefers opera to any verse-drama, 
even one he might write himself. He must be convinced, that is to say, 
that there are things opera can do which verse-drama cannot, and that 
these are more valuable than anything which could be done in the latter 
mecium. He is thinking, of course, of the present, not the past, of what 
can and cannot be done now. 

For what it is worth, my personal conviction is this. Drama is 
nec ssarily a public art. To be of public interest a human being must be 
her: ic; his or her actions, sufferings, emotions, must be exceptional and 
in t e grand manner. For a number of reasons the Public Realm is no 
long +r a place where speech can be authentic. Speech, the medium of 
the oet, is now the expressive medium of the intimate: the singular can 
add: ‘ss the singular in poetry, but poetry cannot appear in public without 
becc ning false to itself. In our age there are only two public dramatic 
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arts, opera and ballet. Ballet is wordless, but opera requires the singable 
word. (Let us not presume to call it poetry.) Outside his own proper 
sphere of the intimate, there is still something a poet, if he is prepared to 
submit to a librettist’s limitations, can contribute to the Public Realm. 

Dramatic poetry, to be recognizable as poetry, must raise its voice 
and be grand. But a poet today cannot raise his voice without sounding 
false and ridiculous. The modern poetic dramatist seems faced witt 
these alternatives: either he writes the kind of verse which is natural tc 
him, in which case he produces little closet dramas which can only make 
their effect if the audience is a small intimate one, or, if he wishes tc 
write a public drama, he must so flatten his verse that it sounds to the 
ear like prose. Neither alternative seems to me satisfactory. 

Opera and ballet, it will be noticed, are both virtuoso arts. Withou 
an exceptional physical endowment, vocal cords or a body, granted to 
very few human beings, no amount of intelligence, taste and training can 
make a great singer or dancer. It is this, I believe, that, in an age when 
all the other arts are restricted to the intimate, still allows the opera and 
the ballet to be public. When we listen to a great singer or watch a great 
dancer we feel him or her to be a heroic superhuman being even if the 
music or the choreography is sub-human trash. 

Furthermore, there is still a tradition in opera-singing and in 
classical dancing of how things should be done which is handed on from 
generation to generation. That is why it is possible to compare the way 
one singer takes a particular phrase with the way another singer takes it. 
If there ever were such a tradition governing the speaking of English 
dramatic verse it has been lost. (The French theatre may be different.) 
When I attend a performance of a Shakespeare play, most of the cast 
mangle the verse atrociously ; there may be one or two who speak it well, 
but each has his own style which clashes with the style of the others. 

Without going so far as to say that all opera must be bel canto, 
I am prepared to assert that in any satisfactory opera the voices must 
make as beautiful noises as the orchestra. (Wozzeck, in my opinion, fails 
in this respect.) It is up to the librettist to provide the composer with a 
set of characters and a kind of verse which make beautiful vocal noises 
plausible and possible. Before starting work, the librettist needs to know 
and be in sympathy with, firstly, the kind of sounds the composer is 
interested in making, and secondly the kind of voices, if possible the 
actual singers, the composer has in mind. 

The suspicion which our modern sensibility has of the heroic, its 
quickness to detect the least trace of the fake-heroic, makes the discovery 
of a suitable plot and suitable characters much more difficult than it was 
in the past. It has, I believe, always been the case that, to be operatic, 
the principal characters must have a certain mythical significance which 
transcends their historical and social circumstances. (Violetta in La 
Traviata, for instance, is not merely a grande cocotte living in Paris in 
the early 19th century; she is also an archetype which has fascinated our 
culture for centuries, the Magdalen, the harlot with the loving heat.) 
Where shall the modern librettist discover mythical figures which h:.ve 
not already been worked to death? That is the problem. But problems 
are fun. 
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If I may be excused for daring to make a suggestion to composers, 
would hazard the guess that the serious opera possible in our age is 
pera buffa, not opera seria. 
If it is difficult to get a new opera performed, it is surprising to me, 
ad much to the credit of opera house managers, that any get performed 
all. Producing an opera is an extremely expensive business; and an 
‘pera cannot, like a musical comedy, have a run. At best, if it is success- 
{ il, it can become part of the repertory, where it has to compete with 
a knowledged masterpieces, and however good it is, the chances of it 
being a masterpiece are bound to be smali. Moreover, a new opera has 
tc overcome the unfortunate psycho-physical fact that the musical ear is 
a conservative organ, which prefers repetition to novelty. While most 
people would rather see a new play, even an inferior one, than a play 
they have seen before, most people would rather re-hear a symphony or 
ari opera which they already know well than listen to an unfamiliar work, 
however good. 





Lament for Patronage 
by Ronald Duncan 


While drama itself becomes increasingly naturalistic, my interest in 
opera deepens. I do not like theatre which is lifelike; I want it to be 
greater than life. Fortunately it is impossible to write anything like a 
naturalistic opera: music and song remove it from naturalism imme- 
diately, and impose those limits which define the art-form of opera. I am 
grateful for those limits. The narrower the diameter of the pipe, the 
greater the pressure produced. 

I so much enjoyed writing The Rape of Lucretia and seeing its 
production come to life that I would have been pleased to write an opera 
every year. I dare say there are a dozen sketches for librettos in my 
bettom drawer. Some were ideas that Britten and I had together ; others 
have come to me because I just en- 
joy the form. I cannot wait to write 
a King Lear. But if one is to be 
realistic, it is pretty certain none of 
these sketches will ever be com- 
pleted, for no other reason than 
that one is trying to sell a com- 
mcdity which nobody requires. 


It is true that Thomas East- 
wo od and I recently defied the laws 
of sconomics and devoted a year 
to vriting Christopher Sly. It re- 
ceived one concert performance. 
We had to subsidize that. I know 
nov that Eastwood and three or 
fou: other composers would give 
thei eye-teeth to write another 
ope: . But nobody commissions 




















them. It is not very easy to work for a year, or more, with so litte 
chance of the work being performed. 

During the 1951 Festival of Britain, the Arts Council gave a prize 
for an opera. I believe over 400 completed scores were submitted. | 
don’t think that more than two (Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Citi: s 
and Alan Bush’s Wat Tyler) have ever been given a stage performanc:. 
I don’t suppose that more than a dozen merited it. Probably many wee 
unsingable and unplayable. It is impossible for composers and librettis s 
to learn how to write opera uniess they can get their early experimen:s 
produced. 

It is no use looking to Covent Garden. A production of a new work 
there costs upwards of £20,000. We cannot ask or expect the General 
Administrator there to risk such sums on new works unless they are by 
proven composers. But Sadler’s Wells could do a little more than it does. 
Carl Rosa could stop hawking the fourth-rate. And is it too much to ask 
that the Edinburgh Festival should commission a new opera every three 
years? The only justification for a festival is that it brings to birth work 
which would not otherwise have been written. If it does not do that, it 
is a jamboree. 

I think that we will be wasting our time if we pursue the mirage 
that opera can one day become a popular art-form. Verdi should not 
be bent to compete with dog-racing. Mass-education is lowering 
standards, not raising them. The circulation of the Daily Mirror will 
increase. The mob has an appetite for motor-bikes, not for Mozart. 
Opera has always had only a minority appeal. But it was a highly 
organized and responsible minority. It is that which has gone. One 
could say that opera is an end-product of small monarchies. When each 
princeling had his Kapellmeister and tiny opera house there was 
patronage that thrived on competition. Works got written, and per- 
formed. Is it remotely possible that our contemporary society can find 
equivalent patronage? And by patronage I mean somebody who wants 
opera, who will bear the cost, and not expect it to show a profit. 

Today chain stores stand in the place of the King of Bavaria, and 
television companies contain the potential patronage of archdukes. But 
they are interested in parlour-games. I admit the National Broadcasting 
Company of America once offered me $5,000 if I would write a libretto 
for an hour‘s opera. But the snag was that the N.B.C., like so many 
other organizations today, doesn’t exist—as a personality. And it is 
impossible to get a committee composed of sub-committees to agree on a 
synopsis. «It was possible to make the Duke of Weimar enthusiastic. It 
was possible to button-hole John Christie. Somebody once described a 
camel as a race-horse designed by a committee. That says it all. It is 
difficult enough to write an opera where the poet has to please the 
composer and the composer has to please the poet. But when democracy 
starts to interfere, the job is hopeless. Art thrives under tyrants who 
know their own minds. One Dyagilev is worth two Arts Councils. 

It would be interesting to know how much money Messrs Ric >rdi 
have’ made out of Verdi and Puccini, and what proportion they bave 
invested in commissioning new composers. 

Personally, I would not mind paying an extra 5s. on my seat at the 
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}. oyal Opera House if I knew that all the five bobs were being collected 
t subsidize a new Peter Grimes. But that is a day-dream. Perhaps the 
! usicians’ Union could become a patron? No, that is a nightmare. 
The only way new opera can be written today with the possibility 
and remote at that—of a performance is if it is scored for one voice 
a d one piano. Even then it is difficult to hire a piano. Nevertheless, I 
w Il inevitably add to the sketches in my bottom drawer. For opera is 
th: most comprehensive and exciting of art-forms. 





Companies, Not Stars 
by Rolf Liebermann 


All art is bound to the past, but very often the artist’s contemporaries 
caunot recognize the roots of an artistic style, and find themselves 
confronted by a complete break with tradition and the sensation of losing 
all connection with what they know and trust. After years of education, 
habit and analysis, the novelty loses its impact; slowly comprehension 
grows, even in the layman, and he learns to overlook the unconventional 
arrangement of the material which shocked him at first, and to re-assess 
the work in relation to its traditional sources. 

It seems to me that this thesis applies particularly to the realm of 
opera, where the visual help accorded to the spectator plays a vital part. 
Stravinsky, referring to non-theatrical works, once said that music must 
be ‘seen’. This demand is fulfilled in quite another way in opera, where 
musical events are largely illustrated by the stage action and the 
behaviour, facial expressions and movements of the characters. The 
spectator’s eyes give him the clue to what he hears, so that a difficult 
musical passage which might shock an -unaccustomed concert audience 
seems quite legitimate when heard in conjunction with its visual com- 
plement. It is therefore one of the most important tasks of the opera 
world to train a generation of producers who will base their working 
methods on the model of Giinther Rennert, Oscar Fritz Schuh and 
Walter Felsenstein, who have mercilessly driven out the empty senti- 
mentality of the nineteenth century, and who create their scenic concep- 
tions from the very spirit of the music and the dramatic action. Beautiful 
sets and attractive staging are not of first importance to such conceptions ; 
all that really matters is artistic truth. To this end the performers can 
no longer be allowed to interpret a role by superficial conventional means, 
bu! must be taught to identify themselves with the character they repre- 
sen:. The public will be fully convinced of the validity of unfamiliar 
mu ical language only when singers learn to feel a role deeply and 
cor pletely, and can integrate themselves into the music and the action. 

One of the serious problems of opera is that to a great extent it has 
lost the allegiance of the younger generation. The blame for this is 
put on football, jazz, television and other diversions, but I believe that 
the fault lies elsewhere. In my opinion the younger generation, 
wit! its unsentimental integrity, reacts against the hollowness and the 
spir ual vacuum of stereotyped conventional opera productions. I 
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have had the opportunity of speak- 
ing to many young people and 
always hear the same arguments, 
which I do not need to repeat 
here, as they are too well known. 
None of them were antagonistic to 
music as such, whether new or old, 
but all felt with repugnance the 
deep gulf between the sensuous 
and overwhelmingly powerful aural 
impact of Verdi, or Wagner, and 
the painfully ineffectual visual fare 
served with it. The stage, in fact, 
spoils their musical enjoyment. On 
the other hand these same young 
people go to plays as often as their 
money permits, where they equally 
enjoy the classics and the most 
modern productions. Jazz and 
television do not keep them from 
the straight theatre, once their 
interest is aroused. 

Carrying this situation to its logical conclusion, one cannot help 
admitting that the principles governing drama productions must eventu- 
ally also obtain on the opera stage. It has already been proved that this 
is possible. The most important prerequisite for achieving this goal is 
naturally to turn away from the star tradition, which owes its glamour 
to world-famous singers who sing the same roles in all the principal 
European opera houses. The most important task of a theatre is, there- 
fore, the creation of an ensemble. Only a guarantee that the cast of each 
new production will remain constant will secure any return for the 
prodigious amount of work which must be invested in the performers. 
A single guest can, and will, ruin the whole conception of a performance 
so planned. 

Naturally the cultivation of a repertory of modern opera depends 
on the principle of ensemble. In productions of new works, guest artists 
are of course out of the question ; and even in emergencies, to call in a 
guest will not help. If one tries not only to present a magnificent 
premiére of a modern opera for the benefit of the Press, but also to 
retain it in the repertory —in fact to treat it like an eighteenth- or 
nineteenth-century work—one is dependent on an ensemble which 
remains bound to one theatre for years together. 

My predecessors at the Hamburg State Opera, Giinther Rennert 
and Heinz Tietjen, had already given special attention to modern operas. 
Wozzeck, for instance, is this year entering its eighth season (the premi re 
was on April 29, 1953), and Oedipus Rex, which first appeared on ‘he 
Hamburg stage on February 5, 1955, and has been in the repertory e er 
since. [ have therefore decided to mount a ‘review’ of our contempor :ry 
repertory. The days immediately following the first German performa ice 
of Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer Night's Dream on February 21, 
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61, will be devoted to eight contemporary works which were first 
.erformed at the Hamburg State Opera in the course of the last decade 
1d have remained in the repertory. This selection of works should prove 
at in spite of the widespread scepticism about modernism it is possible 
create a repertory of contemporary operas. This fact seems to me 
i 1portant enough to merit a celebration. In the week in question the 
f lowing works will be performed: 
Tuesday, February 21: Britten, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Wednesday, February 22: Stravinsky, Oedipus Rex, and Honegger, 
Antigone 
Thursday, February 23: Liebermann, Die Schule der Frauen 
Friday, February 24: Berg, Lulu 
Saturday, February 25: Henze, Der Prinz von Homburg 
Sunday, February 26: Britten, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Monday, February 27: Berg, Wozzeck 
Tuesday, February 28: Blomdahl, Aniara 


These modern works, and all the others which are added each year, 
appear in the normal repertory alongside Wagner, Mozart, Strauss and 
Verdi for a few performances each season, and are revived without much 
trouble. 

It seems to me that this creation of a repertory of modern and indeed 
brand-new operas is the most important contribution to the solving of 
the problem. The listener must become acquainted with the new opera 
by meeting it again every year or two, so that by repeated hearings he 
may gradually come to recognize and accept its beauties. In no circum- 
stances should one give up after the first ‘shock’. Even Tristan did not 
immediately appeal to the audience on its first hearing. 

In Germany today it is not difficult for a composer who has already 
made a name for himself in the concert hall to have an operatic work 
performed. All the important German theatres are under progressive 
and enterprising direction, and all Intendants are in principle interested 
in mounting a world premiére. Though it may be easy to secure a first 
performance, it is difficult to find a theatre which will give subsequent 
ones. The importance and brilliance of the premiére are over, and there- 
after other theatres can hope for no publicity from mounting the work. 
The possibility of subsequent performances therefore only arises if 
libretto and composition are so first-class that the work is automatically 
claimed by other theatres. This results in a rigorous natural selection of 
new works, and only a small percentage of once-performed operas makes 
the grade. I do not think this is either tragic or even alarming; in 
cor:parison with the past, modern theatrical development — not least 
thr ugh the support of the Press — has brought the composer tremendous 
adv:ntages, since his compositions need no longer simply be put in a 
dra ver, but can be seen and heard at least once on the stage. The desire 
for 2 public examination of his work, so vitally important to a creative 
arti t and so fruitful for his future development, can in the case of an 
ope a only be fulfilled through its realization on the stage. In Germany 
this 1as now to a great extent been made possible. 

(translated by ANNE Ross) 
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Publisher and Composer 
by Howard Hartog 


The first aim of a music publisher interested in operas is to pick th 
right composers, and I am inclined to believe that this is practically th 
entire job. Naturally few composers arrive at their publishers gravid wit! 
a successful opera. A great many patient years elapse before such a chil! 
is born, and this involves a publishing firm in considerable faith and 
patience. Even a precocious and successful composer of the brilliance of 
Britten is no exception. Ralph Hawkes spotted his ‘winner’ in the late 
thirties, but it was only after the war that Peter Grimes was staged. The 
success is now a legend and the reward to the publishers commensurate, 
if belated. 

Some ideas about the supposedly magic powers of music publishers, 
however, have only a grain of truth in them. The first is that the pub- 
lisher can influence the composer in his choice of subject and librettist. 
This is rarely the case. With the dearth of good librettists—and 
apparently also of viable themes for opera—a composer tends to have 
his imagination fired only by a particular combination, and no amount of 
hard-headed business advice from a publisher (or indeed from anyone) 
can replace the idiosyncratic autocracy of the composer’s own personality. 
There are, of course, many cases of publishers giving ‘good’ advice, but 
apparently history easily passes over a great deal of the ‘bad’ advice 
given. This is because presumably a composer who knows his own mind 
—and the better composers generally do—will eliminate such advice. 
Naturally, much depends on the kind of person the publisher is. The 
influence of any publisher’s personality depends on his composer’s respect 
for him; but even if this respect exists, the publisher cannot expect his 
advice to be rated above that of other friends whom the composer values. 

Of more validity, though here again the myth outstrips reality, is the 
belief that a publisher’s influence is decisive in finding theatres for the 
composer’s works. This may at one time have been more nearly true 
than it is today; but today the composer’s financial position has 
improved. He can travel and himself see the various decisive personali- 
ties who determine whether or no the opera shall be staged in the theatre 
concerned. Certainly in Germany and Italy the composers are very active 
in selling their wares; in the United States the indolence of the pub- 
lishers in this respect has emphasized the importance of the composer as 
his own salesman. 

Yet, even if the composer does sell the work (and this applies 
particularly to first performances) the publisher has to produce the music 
and make coherent contracts not only so that the composer may |'ve, 
but also in order that the publisher himself may not be so financi lly 
crippled by his not inconsiderable cost of production that he must dc sist 
from publishing modern music altogether. He can suggest conduc ors 
and producers—though there too, of course, he can make mistakes It 
is, however, probable that the publisher as a discreet Public Relat ons 
Officer after the premiére can be serviceable to the composer. But « ven 
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iis service cannot be carried out in an unqualified way. Certain opera 

1anagements tend to work very much on their own instincts and know- 

dge, and here the publishers can only follow at the distance to which 

2 is relegated by the opera administrator’s conception of him as a 

radesman’. (Even so, let it be clear that the grapes are not sour.) But 
( ere are some opera directors and conductors whose possibilities of 
i avel are limited and who welcome advice. But it must be remembered 
t at the potential buyer is only prepared to foot the bill for a new opera 
v hen it really appeals to him. Then he is armed for the possible financial 
icss ensuing from his choice. 

With the rapid change of directors of opera houses, and with 
systems of twin-chief conductors (not to mention the producer, whose 
role is becoming increasingly important) the task of the publisher can 
be complex. Many of the people he deals with may be fools or knaves, 
though equaily some are of real intelligence. One publisher may get on 
better with one theatre official than another publisher. The whole prob- 
lem is one of adroitness and personality. Even with a good publisher, 
publication is not the be-all and end-all; with a mediocre one, it solves 
no problems. 

The publisher of music (which includes opera) is a strange bird. 
Since Der Rosenkavalier, Hansel und Gretel and Turandot, no operas 
have become permanent successes. Even so, one is justifiably pleased at 
the commercial success of Peter Grimes and Orff’s Carmina Burana. 
Wozzeck, too, must be a very successful work, but a great deal of patient 
waiting lies behind it. Some music publishers believe that they are helping 
the young composers. Of course they are, but without the composer’s 
talents the publisher would be lost. Let the publisher by all means be 
proud of his craft, let him exert his sinews to propagate the works of his 
composers, let him (and this is important) produce the music fittingly and 
handsomely, but let him shun the megalomania of ‘I made’. The pub- 
lisher is on the side of the angels, I think, and his craft has its own 
value, but it is secondary to the creative one. 


Covent Garden. The towns to be visited during the company’s provincial 
tour this year are Oxford, Coventry, Manchester and Leeds. The company 
will perform for one week in each centre, and the repertory will be Aida, 
Der Rosenkavalier, Carmen, Peter Grimes and La Bohéme. During the ear! 
summer we may expect some more performances of Tosca, this time wit 
Regine Crespin and Giuseppe di Stefano as Tosca and Cavaradossi, as well as 
Rigoletto, Tristan und Isolde, Carmen, Peter Grimes and the new Falstaff. 

Sadler’s Wells. The first night of the new production of Ariadne in 
Nexos will be January 25. Elizabeth Fretwell will sing the title role, June 
Bronhill Zerbinetta, Bettina Jonic the Composer, Charles Craig Bacchus. 
Cc in Davis will conduct and Anthony Besch produce. The sets and costumes 
arc by Peter Rice. Amy Shuard returns to Sadler’s Wells to sing the title role 
in his season’s revival of Katya Kabanova, the first night being on February 
10. Rosina Raisbeck will sing the Kabanicha, for the first time, and the cast 


wil also include William McAlpine, Marion Studholme and Stanley Clarkson. 
Th first night of Janacek’s The Cunning Little Vixen will be on March 23. 

Impresario Society, St Pancras Town Hall, announce the first stage 
per ormance in this country of Verdi’s Un Giorno di Regno, on March 21 
anc 22. Bettina Jonic, who is singing the Composer in Ariadne at Sadler’s 
We s, will be heard as La Marchessa del Poggio. 
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WORLD REPORTS 
New Season at the Metropolitan 
by Richard RePass 


New York. It is still too early to assess the effect of the Metropolitan’ 
first Nabucco, which launched the house’s 77th year and Rudolf Bing’: 
eleventh season, but whatever its claims on posterity, it has got Bing’s secon: 
decade off to a fine start. Nabucco is primarily a choral opera, with its thre: 
principal characters playing much the same roles as the leading singers in 4 
dramatic oratorio. Its scenic needs, therefore, are few. What it must have is 
a well-disciplined choral ensemble, especially in the female voices, a sturdy 
bass, a dramatic soprano of virtuoso powers, a strong and vibrant baritonc, 
and an orchestra with as much feeling as discipline. Most of these require- 
ments were brilliantly met on the opening night. Chief credit must go to the 
conductor, Thomas Schippers, who in five seasons with the Met has developed 
from a promising boy into a conductor of fire and genius. There were 
moments when the brass drowned the higher woodwind or the tempos became 
a little slow. But the incandescence and inward light were there, and the 
Metropolitan orchestra has rarely sounded better. Even more impressive was 
the sound of the chorus. At the end of last season they had seemed tired and 
ill-disciplined. In Nabucco there was the sound of fresh voices in all ranges, 
particularly among the sopranos and tenors, and only the basses, in their 
separate roles as Assyrian soldiers or Israelite priests, growled a little. Kurt 
Adler, the Met’s veteran chorus master, has worked a transformation. 


The stage business was fancied up by the addition of some imported 
talent. Giinther Rennert made his Metropolitan début as producer, and Teo 
Otto and Wolfgang Roth, the team responsible for last year’s controversial 
Tristan und Isolde, provided the scenery and costumes. The results proved 
the old adage that the Germans often stage Verdi better than Wagner. The 
sets were unexceptionable for the most part, consisting mainly of stairs and 
pillars with Babylonian motifs on them, and the costumes mostly followed the 
book. Rennert manoeuvred the large choruses in and out of the columns and 
stairs with professional ease, and managed to rouse the Met’s lighting experts 
to a degree of proficiency they have seldom attained. 

Musically, there were a few major changes in the score, and here I have 
a bone to pick with Mr Schippers. I do not quarrel with his transposition of 
one of the earlier choruses to replace Verdi's rather weak finale, for the total 
effect is remarkably beautiful. But why ‘Va pensiero, sull’ali dorate’ should 
come before the scene where Abigaille orders the persecution of the Israelites, 
and not in its rightful place, between that scene and Nabucco’s incarceration, 
I do not know. Perhaps it was to make an effective curtain-raiser to Act 3, 
which in the Met production combines Verdi’s Acts 3 and 4. 


In the cast of singers Cornell MacNeil as Nabucco towered above the 
rest, singing with beauty and compassion one of Verdi’s greatest baritone 
roles. At the Met, MacNeil is clearly the successor to the late Leonard 
Warren. If he does not yet extract the last degree of nuance from the music, 
one is confident that in a few years he will. Cesare Siepi, on the other hand, 
seemed tired and in poorish voice as Zaccaria; his tones were woolly «nd 
often ill-focused, and they lacked the warmth and projection to which we 
have become accustomed. It would be uncharitable to criticize too much 
Leonie Rysanek’s brave attempt to sing Abigaille’s music, for this fiendis ly 
difficult role, written for the fabulous Strepponi, virtually defies casting. ut 
despite cuts and transpositions in her part, Rysanek sang unsteadily and vas 
often off pitch, scooping both upwards and downwards. The extraordir iy 
two-octave runs became swooping glissandi, and many passages for the mi: dle 
and lower registers were almost inaudible. What Miss Rysanek lackec in 
voice she almost made up in intensity; but it was not enough, though ‘er 
voice did improve as the opera went on. 
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The popularity of Boris Godunov at the Met (it has been in the repertory 
fairly constantly since it was revived in 1953) ought to give pause to the 
politicians in Washington and Moscow. One of the most nationalistic of all 
operas, it is also—in its examination of the tortured conscience of a man’s 
soul— one of the most universal. When the opera was revived here seven 
years ago Karol Rathaus undertook to provide a scholarly reconstruction of 
Musorgsky’s original version of 1872, complete with the scenes omitted from 
the 1869 version. As a result, we heard virtually every note that Musorgsky 
had written, but with an orchestral accompaniment that sometimes sounded 
like a tepid bath, for all its bold use of open fourths and fifths and other 
harmonies unconventional in the composer’s own day. This year Boris has 
reappeared (after a season’s rest) in the North American premiére of the 
version by Shostakovich, which preserves the essentials of both Musorgsky 
versions, and goes back to the original version of 1869 in the matter of the 
order of the final scene as follows: the Square outside the Cathedral of 
St Basil (somewhat oddly called ‘Outside a monastery’ in the Met programme): 
the Forest of Kromy; the Duma (where the death of Boris takes place). This 
allows the opera to end at the moment of greatest dramatic impact. It also 
casts Musorgsky’s musical ideas into a bold new instrumental framework, using 
huge choirs of brass and percussion to thunder out the original dissonances. 

The result is fresh and powerful, and is infinitely preferable to either of 
the versions previously used here. 

The Met has been giving Boris in John Gutman’s fluent and singable 
translation, against which nothing can be said except that Boris (to judge from 
the Covent Garden performances last year) is a great deal stronger in the 
original. 

The title-role has been sung this year by London, Siepi and Hines, all of 
them: familiar from past seasons. London’s conception of the central role is 
too familiar elsewhere for me to expound its virtues. Next to London, the 
most impressive singing in the first-night cast was from Giorgio Tozzi as 
Pimen, Calvin Marsh as the Secretary of the Duma, and Paul Franke as the 
Idiot, a masterful characterization. The others were a trifle weak, beginning 
with Norman Kelley whose Shuisky, garbed like a Chinese mandarin, was 
oily and fawning, but never really menacing. Neither Brian Sullivan as Dmitry 
nor Blanche Thebom as Marina was in good voice. Ezio Flagello made a 
good impression as Varlaam without conveying much of the comedy, and 
Kim Borg was a dry-voiced but not ineffective Rangoni. Erich Leinsdorf 
presided over the orchestra as over a meeting of the board of directors: 
everything was correct, but cautious, and Shostakovich’s orchestration rang 
out only once with full effectiveness—in the Coronation Scene. The 
Dobujinsky settings are growing a little shabby, but still have a certain old- 
fashioned grandeur. The producer, Nathaniel Merrill, kept the choruses and 
principals moving very well. 


New York, Metropolitan Opera. Despite an operating deficit for the 
1959-60 season of $870,251, the net loss, after contributions, amounted to only 
$40,547. Box office receipts in New York were more than 97 per cent of 
capacity, and the tour receipts were the highest on record. 

Mr Bing announced shortly after the opening of the current season that 
Giinther Rennert would return to New York during the second half of the 
1961-2 season to stage a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera with Leonie 
Rysanek as Amelia. 

New York City Center. Julius Rudel, the general director of the New 
York City Opera, recently announced that two new operas by American 
composers had been commissioned. One will be by Carlisle Floyd, wh» se 
Susannah and Wuthering Heights have both been performed by the compa:y; 
the other by Robert Ward, to a libretto based on Arthur Miller’s The Cruci’ le. 
Scheduled for production in the autumn of 1961 is Douglas Moore’s Wings of 
the Dove, based on the novel by Henry James. These works are all part of 
the programme for commissioning operas, undertaken by the City Opera in 
collaboration with the Ford Foundation. 
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Karl Dénch as Baculus in ‘Der Wildschiitz’ 


AUSTRIA Lortzing’s Der Wildschutz revived 


Vienna. The only question raised by the Staatsoper’s new production of 
Lortzing’s Der Wildschitz is, ‘Was it necessary?’ Neither the Press nor the 
public seemed to be particularly anxious for a Lortzing revival at the 
Staatsoper. There were already quite a few empty seats at the second 
performance. I could think, off-hand, of half a dozen other operas that 
would give more strength and scope to the State Opera’s repertory. There is 


no Lohengrin, no Idomeneo, no Manon (Massenet), no Boris Godunov. There 
is no . . . but what’s the use? The decision was made and the money was 
spent. There is some pleasant music in Lortzing’s score but it is difficult to 
remain interested in the silly libretto, and the Biedermeierish goings-on on- 
stage; there is not the slightest relation to life; there isn’t even the chance 
of escape entertainment. It is all very pleasant and very, very dull. And since 
Vienna happens to have a second opera house; one wonders whether this 
Spieloper doesn’t really belong to the Volksoper? But I’ve just read that this 
is the ninth local production of Wildschiitz since it was first performed in 1843 
at the lovely, intimate Theater in der Josefstadt. There must be some hidden 
magic in this music but I didn’t get it. 

The production was very good. Robert Kautsky had designed some 
charming toy sets, and Elisabeth Urbancic created genuine doll’s costumes. 
Which was all right with Adolf Rott who is always happy when he can play 
around on the stage. His ebullient _ was obvious from the beginning 
when some clever projections were thrown against the curtain during the 
overture. Rott always has much feeling for entrances and chorus scenes, and 
there was plenty of movement on the stage; unfortunately motion alone isn’t 
very interesting, it has to be motion with a meaning. Heinz Wallberg knows 
the score well and he kept the chamber-music mood of the music; the 
or-hestra was excellent. The cast was well rehearsed and very good, especially 
Kroentt and Seefried who seemed to enjoy themselves and radiated their 
en »yment across the orchestra. There is still a notion in some circles that 
M Kmentt is just a spieltenor; actually he has a beautiful voice, style, 
tec nique and impeccable taste in whatever he does. Dénch was an amusing 
Ba ulus, Réssl-Majdan a funny countess, and a newcomer from the films and 
the Volksoper, Renate Holm, was a po Gretchen with a tiny voice. Georg 
Vé ker (the son of the tenor) was a ourless Count. Annie Felbermayer, 
Pe: r Klein and Franz Bierbach were good in smaller parts. Willy Franz] was 
the choreographer. Joseph Wechsberg 
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Leonardo Wolovsky as Wotan, Annie Delorie as Fricka, at Frankfurt 


GERMANY Solti’s Die Walkure 


Frankfurt. The first important event of this season was the new produc- 
tion of Die Walkiire. Solti conducted. Those who are familiar with his 
Rheingold recording know how his Wagner sounds: magical tone of the 
greatest refinement, dramatic spirit, and transparency of scoring without any 
prejudice to its emotional power. What he still lacks is the steadiness of a 
narrator who with an enormous expanse of time before him, knows on the 
first evening what will come to pass days later. His Walkiire reached 
great heights in the last act. In the first act his tempi appeared hesitant; but 
Solti is greatly dependent upon his partners on the stage and easily loses heart 
if he finds no response there. By the second act the intensity of the performance 
had already become more marked. 

The production was in the hands of Erich Witte who, as successor to 
Dr Hartleb who has been engaged for Munich, will in future practise as head 
of production in Frankfurt. Franz Merz was his scenic designer. In general 
this must be regarded as Wieland Wagner misunderstood. Herr Merz appeared 
to be scarcely acquainted with the work. Otherwise he would surely have 
known that two elements — naturalistic or stylized as usual — are important in 
the first act: firstly the world-ash-tree must be clearly seen as a healthy tree ‘at 
Frankfurt the miserable remnants of its stump were displayed: we found our- 
selves already at the end of Gétterdammerung); and secondly Hunding’s hu’ is 
a closed straitly bounded area providing refuge for the fugitive and ‘he 
inhabitants — for Sieglinde it is indeed a prison—and at a precise moment | iis 
area opens out, offering unlimited freedom. At Frankfurt the space ‘as 
undefined, stretching out into darkness on all. sides. Boundaries were :0t 
evident until it became light, when instead of freedom a confined space «as 
seen. Instead, an outsize air cushion lay on the stage, a meaningless obje :t! 
Acts Two and Three must be regarded as a producer’s folly. The stage ' as 
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ung around with a black curtain which was transparent here and there. 
haracters on entering first clambered up the hill behind the curtain, sang 
hree notes, marched away again, and then came fully right out on to the 
‘age. In the long run this became ridiculous. At the end of the second 
ict, Siegmund, Hunding and Briinnhilde remained behind the curtain — 
vhy?—Wotan in front of it. I should have found it comprehensible 
f the human beings had played in front of the curtain and the 
1otivating gods behind, thus invisible to the human beings. In addition 
tie Valkyries’ costumes were remarkable. Their breastplates were of 
- apparently elastic material so that their bosoms assumed a pouch-like 
: ape, and, thanks to a horsetail coiffure, these ladies on the fully-lit stage 
| »oked like the witches out of Macbeth. Elsewhere the production kept to the 
«omventional, and spared the audience much of the nonsense which the mis- 
uaderstood Bayreuth style has triggered off elsewhere. 

Among the singers Peter Lagger’s Hunding must be singled out, a fully 
rounded and studied performance, with skill and beautiful tone-production 
i: every register, and a perfect intellectual mastery of the-text. I have 
never heard a better Hunding. Leonardo Wolovsky sang Wotan and created 
a character which at the climax was quite overwhelming. He has yet to 
develop it at other points, but already he has let it be seen that he will 
become an important interpreter of the role, worthy to be Hotter’s successor. 
Ernst Kozub, with his splendid voice and the absolute tirelessness of his 
singing, had some fine moments in the role of Siegmund. Unfortunately, the 
artistic significance of the role escapes him; but at the end of the second act 
he sounded a sympathetic note, and on that account it is to be hoped that 
he will yet prevail in the first act. Among the women, Annie Delorie as 
Fricka must be mentioned first. I have always regarded Fricka as a character 
who speaks out fully conscious of her rights but without a scolding tone, and 
the more that is avoided the more expressive becomes the character. Frau 
Delorie did not always excel in this respect; but as personality and as singer 
she was outstanding. Jutta Meyfarht as Sieglinde looked well, and sang with 
beautiful voice. Christel Goltz is not a true dramatic soprano; and her 
Briinnhilde has faults. Where her vocal means suffice, she is the great artist 
we know her to be. Ralf Steyer 


Stuttgart, Staatsoper. The new production of Simone Boccanegra is a 
rather dull affair. With Gladys Kuchta as Amelia Grimaldi, the excellent 
Eugene Tobin as Gabriele Adorno and Gottlob Frick as a deeply moving 
Fiesco, this was not at all a doomed undertaking, though the engagement of 
the once famous Alcxander de Sved for the title role seemed a rather odd, 
somewhat belated choice. Moreover, Hans Giinter Nécker was a real dis- 
covery as Paolo Albiani; he possesses a very pleasing baritone voice which he 
handles competently, elegantly and intelligently. However, the whole evening 
was one of unrelieved boredom, mainly due to the uninspiring, very pedantic 
conducting of Janos Kulka, and the heavy, clumsy and cliché-ridden produc- 
tion of Friedrich Schramm. Facing such performances one asks oneself what 
makes people stay through such artistic drabness. Nobody seemed really 
interested, either on the stage, in the pit or in the audience. Horst Koegler 


Hanover. A new production of Otello was staged at the end of October, 
with Karl-Olof Johansson in the title role. Annemarie Leber as Desdemona, 
ani Thomas Stewart as Iago. Giinther Wich was the conductor, Reinhard 
Leimann the producer. A revival of Ariadne auf Naxos, conducted by 
Wolfgang Trommer, had Herta Wilfert in the title role, Walter Schneemann 
as 3acchus, Elisabeth Verlooy as Zerbinetta, and Evelyn Lear as the Composer. 

Liibeck. The new season opened with Tristan und Isolde with Walter 

sler and Helene Werth in the title roles. Christoph von Dohnanyi was 

conductor. . 

Cologne. Strange as the combination may seem, in the end Stravinsky’s 

. ‘pus Rex and Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi added up to a fascinating tour 
de orce of modern programme-building, clearly imprinted with the mark of 
Osx r Fritz Schuh’s artistic personality. 
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A wide oval of steps, rising gradually from just above stage-floor level in 
the front to the dominating platfo orm of the background, surrounded by tal] 
rectangular plates, which turned from gold to black during the second part 
of the opera-oratorio: this was the austere set-up which Caspar Neher had 
designed for Oedipus, coloured only by the costumes of the performers. 
Schuh used it as a kind of fateful chess-board, on which he directed the 
singers with utter formal rigidity (the chorus was placed on a rostrum in the 
centre), thus creating impressive formal constellations between his characters. 
Unfortunately Wolfgang Sawallisch’s conducting and the singing of the chorus 
lacked the necessary musical incisiveness to correspond with the visual form- 
ality of the production. The playing of the orchestra was sometimes extremely 
vague and often rather vulgar, the singing generally rather haphazard — the 
whole musical direction simply lacked stylish authority. Most of the voices 
had too little body to cope with Stravinsky’s sonorities, and generally it was 
only too obvious that everybody had his own ideas about how this music had 
to be sung. The singers were Herbert Schachtschneider (Oedipus), Hanna 
Ludwig (Jocasta), Frauz Crass (Creon), Gerd Nienstedt (Tiresias), Rolf Becker 
(Messenger) and Hermann Winkler (Shepherd). Hans Lietzau was the very 
elegant, very polished narrator. 

If Gianni Schicchi was the more successful production, the reason for this 
was Sawallisch’s more inspired, at times really scintillating conducting. By a 
fine stroke of imagination Messrs Schuh and Neher had catapulted the action 
into the era of Daumier, but without making it lose one ounce of its high 
spirits. White (the central room of a very fashionable Florentine palazzo) 
and black (the costumes of the pseudo-mourners) were the dominating colours. 
and their contrast came as a revelation. The whole work gained a new 
dimension through Schuh’s extremely lively character-sketch direction which 
was often of an almost choreographic nature. And this elegance, this taste, 
this radiant spirituality was really marvellous. For once Cologne’s opera-goers 


Benno Kusche (centre) as Gianni Schicchi in Puccini's opera at Cologne 
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vere allowed really to laugh, not just to smile or chuckle. Benno Kusche 
vas a capital Gianni Schicchi. He sang and acted with intelligence and gusto, 
ut also with wonderful discipline—and his performance was completely 
ee of any vulgarisms. The lovers, played by Edith Mathis and Viktor 
‘emsey, could have done with more poetry. But the ensemble of the greedy 
slatives, led by Elisabeth Schirtel’s Zita and Gerhard Grdéschel’s Simon 
as — well, it was as ideal as it can be in a German-language performance : 
rwin Wohlfahrt, Charlotte Hoffmann-Pauels, Heiner Horn, Karl Sablotzke 
id Irma Keller all contributed completely individually sketched and yet firmly 
tegrated performances. Siegfried Haertel as Spinelloccio and Hans-Georg 
: noblich as Nicolao completed the cast of Cologne’s best ensemble production 
i: the repertory. Horst Koegler 


Diisseldorf. The German premiére of Leoncavallo’s Edipo Re revealed a 
work which was written exactly twenty-six years too late, for by the time of 
its composition (1918/19) the musical idiom of Pagliacci, which obviously 
n.arked the ultimate stage of Leoncavallo’s development as a composer so 
tat he repeated it over and over again, had already been taken over by his 
colleagues who composed operetta. Perhaps Titta Ruffo, who created the role, 
was able to transform this sad operetta into a real opera; the Diisseldorf 
production, however, achieved no such miracle. On the contrary, one was 
rather puzzled by the decision of Bohumil Herlischka (the producer) and 
Dominik Hartmann (the designer) to dress their production according to the 
1918 fashion and stage it as a sort of opéra-mystére with slight overtones of 
the Ekaterinburg tragedy—one always sensed that it must have something 
to do with the execution of the family of the last Tsar, though one wondered 
what. The true cleverness of Messrs Herlischka and Hartmann was revealed 
in the Pagliacci which followed. It certainly must be the most vulgar pro- 
duction the work has ever received. For once I was so disgusted that I had 
to leave after “Vesti la giubba’. Imagine an open stage cluttered with all the 
props of last night’s performance and today’s morning rehearsal, but without 
any backdrop so that one stares at the big iron gate which separates stage 
and the props store, a trailer with nothing but a big iron bed on it being 
pushed from there to the centre of the stage at the arrival of Canio’s troupe 
of can-can-ing revue girls; imagine naked lights and spots handled by stage- 
hands on the open stage, imagine a chorus of villagers, their faces covered 
by masks, lining up for the ‘Din, don’, conducted by what must be their local 
teacher; imagine Nedda going through her ballet exercise while Tonio declares 
his love to her; imagine every possibility seized to stage scenes in the bed, 
beneath the bed, on the edge of the bed . . . well, just imagine every conceiv- 
able kind of narcissistic modern opera production and you know what 
Diisseldorf’s clever Pagliacci assassination looks like. 


What can one expect under those circumstances from the conductor and 
the singers? That they refuse to collaborate? The Diisseldorf people did 
nothing of that kind but struggled bravely to demonstrate that Leoncavallo’s 
music is not easily to be destroyed. However, they were only partly successful. 
Reinhard Peters was the conductor. The two casts consisted of Hugh 
Beresford (Oedipus), Margarita Kenney (Jocasta), Kurt Wehofschitz (Creon), 
Guus Hoekman (Tiresias) plus Fabio Giongo, Herold Kraus and Walter 
Heinrich for, Edipo Re, and Hans Hopf (Canio), Ingrid Paller (Nedda), Marcel 
Cordes (Tonio), Willi Brokmeier (Beppe) and Alfons Holte (Silvio) for 
Pagliacci. Horst Koegler 


Karl-Marx-Stadt, Stiidtische Theater. During the current season there will 
be the first local productions of Wagner-Régenv’s Die Biirger von Calais and 
H:ndel’s Poro, and the first performance in Eastern Germany of Dvorak’s 
Tie Jacobin. The season_opened with a new production of Turandot. 


Leipzig. The season in the recently-opened new opera house continues 
su cessfully, and nearly all performances are sold out in advance. During the 
las few weeks, the repertory has been extended to include performances of 
De Rosenkavalier, Il Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi and Eugene Onegin. 
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Rudolf Betz 
A scene from Orff's ‘Trionfo di Afrodite’ at Munich 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsoper, is understandably very intent on promoting 
performances of works by ‘local-boy-makes-good’ composer Carl Orff. In the 
case of Trionfi (new productions of Carmina Burana and Catulli Carmina in 
May 1959—Trionfo di Afrodite in June 1960) the question arises whether 
the music can live up to Heinz Rosen’s magnificent, sumptuous production, 
with accent on choreographic movement and grouping, glorious sets by Helmut 
Jurgens, costumes by Sophie Schréck and excellent lighting (usually a weak 
point at this theatre). Part ballet, occasionally part opera and part oratorio- 
like, this potpourri strikes your correspondent as an incredibly disjointed and 
unsuccessful work when viewed and heard as a whole. Three hours of 
monotonous repetitions are certainly a bit much, even if. Carmina Burana 
is interspersed with musical moments, even if the erotic ballet movements in 
Catulli Carmina supply what the composer cannot. Trionfo di Afrodite, wi'! 
its static, massive choir, borders on boredom set to music. Here Richa 
Holm (Lo Sposo) and Trude Mattern (La Sposa) embarrassingly battled wi 
their ungrateful, vocally cruel parts. Lorenz Fehenberger grappled valiant ) 
from the orchestra pit in Catulli, while Antonie Fahberg produced the or } 
satisfying singing of the evening. Special praise to the outstandingly danc:« 
performances of Heino Hallhuber as Catullus, Paul Wiinsch as one of t:¢ 
lovers, and Margot Werner and Wolfgang Reuter in Trionfo di Afrodi °. 
Ferdinand Leitner kept his unwieldy forces well under control. In the p: >- 
gramme the Bayerische Staatsoper congratulate Carl Orff, whose works v ! 
always have a special place in their repertory, on his sixty-fifth birthday 


but the evening belonged to Heinz Rosen. 
Greville Roth 
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HOLLAND An All-Dutch Aida 


This year the official opening was the gala all-Dutch-star Aida. which 
was to have been conducted by Josef Krips. Through an indisposition he 
cancelled his engagement, thereby making the cast really all-Dutch, since 
Johannes den Hertog took over from him at short notice. Den Hertog, who 
must be regarded as the founder of the company in 1941, rejoined the 
Amsterdam opera last season as a guest-conductor, and is now the official 
musical director for the season. His gifts for organization are well known, 
and he is one of the best coaches in the world (active as such in Bayreuth of 
pre-war days for years on end). As a conductor, however, he is rather dull, 
given to slow tempi and a rather academic appioach. His Aida-—an opera 
which can stand slow tempi better than other works— was the longest 
performance in my memory. The cast, however, made it fully worthwhile 
with Gré Brouwenstijn, Annie Delorie, Hans Kaart, Theo Baylé, Arnold 
an Mill and Guus Hoekman, in a new production by Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, 
which was an enormous improvement on the old one of Schramm. 

A new Dutch soprano made her appearance as Marguerite in Faust, 
Gerry de Groot, once a member of the chorus, then — rather unnecessarily — 
for a year pupil in the newly founded and highly superfluous ‘training class’. 
Release from this (after having sung a much better Nedda last year than the 
officially engaged one) she showed herself a valuable addition to the company, 
with a fresh and highly individual voice and a considerable talent as an 
actress. Another addition to the company is the dramatic soprano Antoinette 
Tiemessen, who gave a guest performance as Turandot two years ago, but 
was not engaged then. After spending two years in Augsburg, she now joined 
the Amsterdam company, making a promising début as the Countess in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, followed by a really remarkable Aida, deputizing for 
Brouwenstijn in the last performance of the series. Both these sopranos 
deserve to be watched internationally, as does a third one, the coloratura 
Wilma Driessen (aged 21), who made a remarkable début as Lakmé in Ghent, 
but so far has not even had an opportunity to appear with our opera 
company, despite her popularity on radio, TV, and the grand Gala du Disque. 
Marijke van der Lugt succeeded Brouwenstijn as Fidelio, bringing back the 
proper hochdramatische voice to the part. She looked like the old-fashioned 
Fidelios of Wildbrunn and Matzenauer, but after all Beethoven is slightly 
more important than streamlines, and vocally van der Lugt is a most thrilling 
Fidelio. As Florestan we had three successive guests: Helmut Melchert, with 
a penetrating tone and great artistry; Walter Geisler, without either; and 
Sebastian Feiersinger, with the best all-round results. Caspar Broecheler as 
Pizarro was succeeded by Otakar Kraus, who with less than half the vocal 
equipment of the former managed to give an infinitely more subtle and 
rewarding performance. Arnold van Mill seemed little interested in the part 
of Rocco, leaving it to Guus Hoekman to bring out this character. Jeannette 
van Dijck (indisposed the first night) was a sweet and mellifluous Marcellina. 
Krannhals returned for Entfiithrung, extremely well produced by Ludwig (who 
rightly moved up the ‘Martern aller Arten’ to the last act), in which Arnold 
van Mill at last had an opportunity of presenting his famous Osmin to his 
own countrymen. Erna Spoorenberg was a dramatic Constanze, excellent 
in the ‘Traurigkeit’ aria, but her higher coloratura is growing ragged and 

oduced in a peculiar way that has little relation to the rest of her voice. 
arilyn Tyler luckily recovered in time from her illness (after singing 
irguerite in Faust) to replace a most unfortunate German guest as 
indchen. Arian Blanken as Belmonte confirmed the opinion, formed on his 
)on Ottavio, that he is a Mozartian tenor of great value. Krannhals also 
iducted a few performances of Peter Grimes, in which Owen Brannigan 
; beared as Swallow; and Frans Vroons repeated his successful delineation 
the title role. New was Cornelis Schell as a capable Balstrode. Unfortun- 

y, no better Ellen Orford seemed to be available than Patricia Hyde- 

ymas, who had left the company for Ulm, but was called back for this part 

/hich she was completely colourless. 

Apart from the Dutch National Opera, we had two Italian performances 
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with a company boasting the orchestra of the Carlo Felice, Genoa, under 
Manno Wolf-Ferrari. Of these the Butterfly was excellent, apart from the 
bad stage production. Mietta Sighele, fresh from her success in Spoleto, 
proved to be a very moving young Butterfly. Antonio Galié has vocal 
splendour as Pinkerton, for which one forgives his tendency to project his 
voice into the audience regardless of the dramatic situation. The smaller parts 
were all excellent with Jolanda di Tasso, Giorgio Onesti, de Julis and 
di Stasio. The Barbiere, however, was another matter. This proved to be 
the bad old traditional provincial Italian Barber, in which one was surprised 
to find at least the right Bartolo aria. But Rosina blithely intoned the Proch 
variations, and all the bad old cuts were to the fore, as were the hoary old 
jokes. The performance was redeemed by the fresh and sonorous Figaro of 
Attilio d’Orazi. Luigi Pontiggia was a very small-scale Almaviva, Giorgio 
Onesti a Bartolo who managed to mask his vocal deficiencies with artful skill, 
and Salvatore Catania a traditional Basilio. But all this hardly compensated 
for the shrill and irritatingly provincial Rosina of Maria Della Spezia, the sort 
of Rosina one hoped had disappeared forever. 


Anita Cerquetti made one of her first appearances here since her semi- 
retirement, singing Abigaille in a concert performance of Nabucco organized 
by the radio in the Amsterdam Concertgebouw, under Fulvio Vernizi. She 
was a great disappointment, showing a curiously small voice and a complete 
lack of dramatic penetration, sounding like an average, rather small-scale 
lyric soprano. Dino Dondi was no more than average as Nabucco, but a great 
and unexpected success was scored by the bass, Ugo Trama, who really proved 


to be a rare find. 
Leo Riemens 


BELGIUM 





Brussels, La Monnaie. The season continued with a production of 
Monteverdi's Orfeo, which was a joint effort by La Monnaie and the Belgian 
Radio, the former providing the singers and the ballet, the latter the 
orchestra and chorus. The title role was sung by Louis Devos and Euridice 
by Claudine Arnaud; also in the cast were Francoise Ogéas, Jeanne Deroubaix, 
Maurice de Groote and Jules Bastin. Edgard Doneux was the conductor, 
J.-M. Landier the producer, and J. van Nérom the designer. During Nov- 
ember there were performances of La Traviata (Renata Scotto, Angelo Rossi, 
Walter Monachesi; conductor Vincenzo Bellezza) and Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Gianna d’Angelo, Ruggero Bondino, Attilio d’Orazi; conductor Ottavio Ziino). 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo. The season will open on January 15 with Rigoletto (Gianna 
d’Angelo, Giuseppe Campora, Dino Dondi). This will be followed by Madama 
Butterfly (February 19, with Giuditta Mazzoleni, Campora, Ronald Dutro), 
Boris Godunov (March 5, with Miroslav Cangalovic, Ira Malaniuk, Marjan 
Rus), Der Rosenkavalier (March 12, with Régine Crespin, Hertha Tépper, 
Erika Kéth, Kurt Boehme), Simone Boccanegra (March 26, with Anna-Maria 
Rovere, Angelo Loforese, Tito Gobbi, Raffaele Arié, Giovanni Foianni), 
Tristan und Isolde (April 9, with Gerda Lammers, Malaniuk, Sebastian Feier- 
singer, Gustav Neidlinger, Gottlob Frick), and Sardanapale (Grunwalder -- 
world premiére, April 25, with Denise Duval, Guy Chauvet, Xavier Depray). 


Geneva International Musical Competition. The winners in this cori- 


petition, held recently in Geneva, were: Adrianna Macchiaioli (Brescia), Hali.a 
Slonicka (Poland), first and second prizes for women singers. There was °0 
first prize awarded to a male singer, but two second prizes were awarde': 
—, a (Poland) and Carl Schultz (Los Angeles). Among the sing: rs 
awar i 


plomas was the English Raymond Hayter. 
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FRANCE * Le Roi David ’—new version 


Paris, Opéra. In October, a production of Honegger’s Le Roi David 
ent by the Théatre du Capitole of Toulouse was given. This is a third 
ersion of the work, originally composed for the Jorat (Switzerland) Popular 
‘heatre, then revised and given here in 1924 as an oratorio with narrator. 
‘he new version is really a play with incidental music, the banal spoken text 
y René Morax dominating to such an extent that David III seems to have no 
lace on an opera stage. Honegger’s music is quite noble, and occasionally, 
s in the Bachian psalm, Loué soit le Seigneur, stirringly beautiful. But 
xcept for one single sequence — the king reliving the events of his life which 
re evoked by ombres chinoises passing by in distorted perspectives on a 
uge bedsheet — nothing of interest happens. Andréa Guiot (the Angel), 
Yenise Scharley and Guy Chauvet were all excellent in the intermittent singing 
»les, and Pierre Dervaux conducted with vigour. 

Honours of the autumn season must go to the Opéra-Comique for its 
production of Victor Massé’s Les Noces de Jeannette, one of the most popular 
works of nineteenth-century Paris, which had not been heard here since-1945. 
In the middle of the wedding ceremony which is to unite him with Jeannette, 
yokel Jean, seized with panic, flees and decides he would rather get drunk 

and go dancing with his lumpish friends. Jeannette pretends to take the insult 
lightly, sneaks into his dusty old house which is literally falling to pieces, 
tidies things up, does a lot of good French cooking, and Jean later wakes up 
from a boozy snooze to find himself tricked into a marriage which he decides 
is not a bad idea after all. The plot sounds unelaborate, but Barbier and 
Carré’s libretto is witty and piquant throughout, and disarming Jeannette one 
of the more ingratiating heroines in the repertory. The Italianate score is shot 
through with lovely tunes and contains several passages of great beauty and 
difficulty (the first Jeannette was Miolan-Carvalho who also created Mireille, 
Juliette and Marguerite in Faust). Liliane Berton brings to the title role 
vastly appetizing charm and naughtiness—her tricky Rossignol aria was 
note-perfect, and deserved the five minutes of applause it received. Jean- 
Christophe Bénoit, a young baritone of great promise, makes a sympathetic 
Jean, the lively mise-en-scéne is by Robert Manuel, amusing cartoon-like 
décor by Peynet. Pierre Cruchon conducted beamingly, and his joy was 
contagious — it would take a very sour puss, indeed, to resist this production 
of that very rare bird—an ‘adorable’ masterpiece. Now that great-grand- 
mother’s humming of it day and night has been rehabilitated, let’s see Massé’s 
Miss Fauvette or La Fiancée du Diable! Maurice Thiriet’s new opéra-bouffe, 
La Locandiera completed the programme. 

The Comique scored another success in October with its production of 
Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte, something of an event, for it marks the first 
appearance of a note-row in that venerable house, and a real flying machine 
(lent by the Musée de I’Air) putters in on planks more accustomed to the 
gentle tread of Mimi’s and Mignon’s tiny feet. Jean Mercure’s first operatic 
mise-en-scéne is effective (except for clumsy crowd scenes) and the tense 
atmosphere of a Buenos Aires airfield during the heroic period of mail-flying 
is convincingly created. Jacques Doucet is appropriately virile as Riviére, the 
fanatic company head willing to sacrifice pilots’ lives for the sake of progress, 
but the greatest impression is made by Denise Duval in a Chanel suit, and 
pretty as a picture out of 1925 Vogue (as Madame Fabien, pathetic victim 
of Riviére’s severity), and Michel Cadiou, excellent as the Radio Man. His 
scene at the wireless, as he receives the last message from Fabien, who, lost 
in the storm, finds God and then crashes, is memorable. Douking’s striking 
set is an interesting pattern of plexiglass and aluminium, and Georges Prétre 
gi\ :s the score an exciting clean-cut reading. 

Rarely has the curtain risen on a curtain-raiser of such turgidity as Marcel 
La dowski’s Les Adieux. In fact, nothing of its ilk has been hatched in the 
Ci» of Light since four years ago, when Le Fou, by a composer of the same 
na! ‘e, sent normally polite people springing out into the night air before a 
sin le act was over. It concerns a young girl student so ‘famished for the 
abs lute’ that she has not let her fiancé come to see her for over a year. 
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She is about to let him in at last, and to ceiebrate this decision has filled her 
room with dolls and candles. A knock. ‘Will Isabelle conquer her fears? 
Will she reconcile reality and her overwhelming yearning for purity?’ EA, 
bien! — she doesn’t let him in. She does let in a lady from the Comédie 
francaise who talks a good deal while stereophonic choruses mutter ‘interior 
thoughts’ in the wings. Mr Landowski’s greatest victims are Denise Aignerelle 
(who sings Isabelle—dream-world-idealism) and Claude Nollier (who speaks 
Héléne—reality), because this Moses und Aron for tired shopgirls precedes 
Volo di Notte at the Comique, and sensible Parisians, as is well known, enjoy 
taking their time over dinner. Elliott Stein 


Act 1 of ‘Manon’ at Marseilles 


Marseilles. The new season opened with a first-rate revival of Manon 
with charming new décor by Denis Martin, a spirited production by Louis 
Ducreux, and a loving account of the score by Jean Trik. The work had 
been well rehearsed, and there was a real spirit of ensemble in evidence. 
The excellent soloists included Huguette Riviére (Manon), Henri Legay (Des 
Grieux), Jacques Doucet (Lescaut) and Xavier Depraz (Comte des Grieux). 
The season, which continues until the end of May, will include productions 
of Roméo et Juliette (Pauline Chalanda, Gustave Botiaux, Michel Dens), 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Caterina Mancini, Luigi Ottolini, Otello Bersellini), 
Le Calife de Bagdad, Tristan und Isolde (Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Dagma Naaf, 
Sebastian Feiersinger, Ernst Wiemann), The Queen of Spades (Suzanne Sarroca, 
Denise Scharley, Legay) and La Traviata (Franca Duval, Alain Vanzo, Ernest 
Blanc). Stéphane Weiff 

Nice. The Opera House will be closed for renovations for the 1951 
season, but a limited number of performances will be given at the Theatre of 
the Casino: Figaro on February 10 and 12, with a Viennese cast; an Un- 
specified French opera on February 17 and 19; Tosca, with Gré Brouwenst' n, 
Albert Lance and Gabriel Bacquier, on February 24 and 26; and Tris: in 
und Isolde, with Martha Médl, Grace Hoffman, Wolfgang Windgassen, on 
March 10 and 12. 
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CANADA New Company in La Boheme 


Vancouver. Puccini’s La Bohéme may be considered too-familiar fare 
xy some experienced opera-goers in the world’s larger cities, but the wisdom 
of its choice as the second presentation by Canada’s newest professional opera 
ompany, the Vancouver Opera Association, was confirmed by the enthusiasm 
f the sizeable audiences drawn to the 2,800-seat Queen Elizabeth Theatre for 
ve performances early in November. 

The improvements of this production over the group's initial venture, 
sizet’s Carmen, last spring, must be credited to the staging by the company’s 
rtistic director, Irving Guttman, and the musical supervision of Otto-Werner 
Mueller. Between them, this gifted pair overcame to a considerable extent the 
’bstacles created by the limited rehearsal time arising from the company’s 
udget, whose naiveté is illustrated by this quotation from the policy statement 
1 the printed programme: ‘It is now very apparent that the Association can 
istifiably set its hopes on earning sufficient revenue from ticket sales to pay 

the entire cost of each production. This would be a unique achievement 
anywhere in the world.’ 

Irene Salemka, the Canadian-born soprano of the Frankfurt Opera, sang 
an appealing Mimi which showed the great progress she has made as singer 
and actress during her European sojourn. The first Rodolfo in the career of 
the young New York tenor, Frank Porretta, revealed a beautiful lyric voice 
needing only more experience in this taxing part to meet its demands with 
complete assurance. A pair of Montreal singers, Peter van Ginkel and 
Napoleon Bisson, presented the most consistent performances with their 
excellently sung and acted characterizations of Colline and Schaunard. The 
importance of proper professional direction for our local artists could be 
seen in the conviction with which three Vancouver singers filled their roles: 
Milla Andrew (Musetta), Walter Millek (Marcello) and Karl Norman (Benoit 
and Alcindoro). The excellent chorus was trained by Robert Morris. 

Ian Docherty 


‘La Bohéme’ at Vancouver. Frank Porretta (Rodolfo), Irene Salemka 
(Mimi) 











WH RE SPEECHLESS... 


... and that’s saying something! But seriously, the constant 
repetition of superlatives merely renders them meaningless and 
so we’ve decided to call a halt for one issue at least. What is to 
be done when nearly every month new heights are reached? 
Gilbert and Sullivan naturally do not make the demands of 

a Rheingold or an Aida, but within its own terms of reference 
this new production is even more thrillingly true to life than 
those epoch-making sets. (If you want a quick sample, listen to 
the entry of the peers — it’s quite stunning.) And so no headline 
of superlatives can convey what we want you to know, and we’re 
speechless... but the recording, of course, has full dialogue. 


IOLANTHE 


Gilbert and Sullivan 

THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 
with The New Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by ISIDORE GODFREY 

recorded under the supervision of Bridget D’Oyly Carte 
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PREVIOUSLY ISSUED D’OYLY CARTE PRODUCTIONS IN STEREO OR MONO 


H.M.S. PINAFORE with full dialogue 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; THE MIKADO 


Coming shortly... 
another authentic D’Oyly Carte full-scale production 


with complete dialogue: 
THE GONDOLIERS and COX AND BOX 


STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
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beautifully 
sung 
recital 


ARIAS OF THE XVIII CENTURY 
TERESA 


BERGANZA 


Gluck: ORFEO ED EURIDICE — Che far6; Che puro ciel; 
Cherubini: MEDEA — Neris’ aria; 

Gluck: ALCESTE — Divinités du Styx; 

Pergolesi: LA SERVA PADRONA — Stizzoso mio stizzoso ; 
Gluck: ELENA E PARIDE— 0 del mio dolce ardor ; 

Handel: JULIUS CAESAR — Piangeré la sorte mia ; 

Paisiello: NINA PAZZA PER AMORE — II mio ben quando verra 


with The Royal Opera House Orchestra 


conducted by Alexander Gibson 
@ SXL 2251 © LXT 5611 
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BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. October was marked by the South American premiére 
of Assassinio nella Cattedrale and the appearances of a number of guest 
artists. Pizzetti’s opera scored a great success, thanks to Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
who, in addition to giving a striking portrayal of Thomas a Becket, was alsc 
responsible for the production. The sets, which were copies of Piero Zuffi’s 
Scala scenery, were most impressive, and the orchestra, chorus and the many 
local singers in the cast responded well to Glauco Curiel’s musical direction 
The revival of Madama Butterfly introduced the Korean soprano Joy Kim 
who has been singing in Germany and elsewhere, and the tenor Enzo Tey 
Miss Kim has a very small voice, which was on occasions drowned by the 
orchestra under Curiel, but she gave a very moving performance of the title- 
role. Enzo Tey, on the other hand, possesses a large, well-produced Italian 
tenor voice. Giuseppe Taddei was a distinguished Sharpless. In Tosca, Taddei 
dominated the stage as Scarpia. Irmgard Muller seemed miscast as Tosca 
and Tey was a rather vulgar and loud Cavaradossi. Rossi-Lemeni was heard 
as Mephistophélés in Faust with Taddei singing well as Valentine, Lia Salzado 
as a pallid Marguerite, and Roberto Miranda, deputizing for the indisposed 
Lazzarini, just getting through the evening as Faust. In La Bohéme, the best 
performance came from Taddei as Marcello, the finest interpretation of the 
role here in living memory. Tey was Rodolfo, Maria Sa’Earp a poor Mimi 
and Clara Marise a fine Musetta. Antonio José Faro 


‘Carmen’ at Havana. Martha Perez (Carmen) sings the Habanera 


CHILE 


Santiago, Teatro Municipal. The usual international season has this ye © 
had to be cancelled owing to the severe earthquake that recently occurre |. 
A short season, however, will be given with Chilean singers. The reperto 
will include // Matrimonio Segreto, Traviata, Tosca and Andrea Chénier. 
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Joy Kim as Cio-Cio-San 


CUBA 


Havana. The greatest recent suc- 
cess has been a performance of Carmen 
whose scheduled two performances 
had to be extended to accommodate 
the huge demand; despite television 
relays, every performance was sold 
out and few people seem to have seen 
only one performance. If not an ideal 
Carmen, it is certainly one of the 
best given here. The production was 
carefully prepared, with extensive re- 
hearsals and special choreography by 
the Spanish dancer Adelina Duran. 
Paul Csonka conducted; Erick Santa- 
maria produced, with much authority 
except in the last act. In the title 
role was the -only Cuban singer 
capable of undertaking it, Martha 
Perez. She gave a confident, penetrat- 
ing, detailed characterization. Anna 
Menendez was a gentle Micaéla, 
José Barrena a brave Don José — one 
saw why he was praised in the United 

States for his singing of this role. Humberto Diez was miscast. He is a fine 
dramatic baritone, a Tonio but not a torero. Remendado, Dancairo, Frasquita 
and Mercédés were sung respectively by Orlando Hernandez, Hernando 
Chaviano, Margarita Mier and Carmen Malvido, the latter a coming star. 
Their quality is best judged by the fact that they had to repeat the Act 2 
quintet at every performance — a rare event. 

The next production will be Don Pasquale, with José Lematt in the title 
role and Anna Menendez as Norina, Julio Ximenez as Ernesto and Rosendo 
Ruiz as Malatesta; Csonka and Santamaria will conduct and produce. Then 


Faust. 
Herman Wilhelm 





American Opera Society opened its eighth season at New York Town 
Hall with a concert performance of Orfeo with Giulietta Simionato in the 
title role, Irma Gonzales as Euridice, and Mildred Allen as Amor. Antonio 
de Almeida was the conductor. 


Manhattan School of Music, New York, announces the world premiére 
of Nicholas Flagello’s one-act opera, The Sisters, for February 22. The com- 
poser will conduct and the opera will be produced by John Brownlee, the 
School’s Opera Director. Mr Brownlee will also produce Cosi fan tutte on 
April 20, 21, 22, and will sing the role of Don Alfonso. Emmerson Buckley 
w:!l be the conductor. 

Washington Opera Society opened its 1960-61 season with a production 
oi The Queen of Spades which was sung in Russian. Maria di Gerlando 
sang Lisa, Elaine Bonnazi the Countess, David Lloyd Hermann, Peter Binder 
T: msky, and Robert Trehy Yeletsky. Paul Callaway was the conductor, Bliss 
H rbert the producer. 

Washington. Hugo Weisgall’s new onc-act opera for two voices — tenor 
ar | baritone — based on the unchanged text of W. B. Yeats’s Purgatory, will 
h: ve its premiére in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., on February 
1° Loren Driscoll will sing the tenor role. 
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ITALY Commemorating Zundonai 


San Remo, Teatro dell’Opera, Casino. The first international festival, 
dedicated to the memory of Zandonai, is announced for February 18-24. Two 
operas will be performed: Conchita, with Gloria Davy, Maria Minetto and 
Giuseppe di Stefano, conductor Carlo Felice Cillario; and Giulietta e Romeo, 
with Antonietta Mazza Medici, Maria Minetto, Angelo Loforese and Mario 
Zanasi, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis, producer Franco Enriquez. 

Bologna, Teatro Comunale. The season was due to open on December 25 
with Macbeth, with the title role sung.by Giangiacomo Guelfi, Lady 
Macbeth by Margaret Tines, Macduff by Umberto Borsd, and Banquo by 
Plinio Clabassi; Arturo Basile as the conductor, Aldo Mirabella Vassallo the 
producer. The season continues with performances of La Traviata (Virginia 
Zeani, Alfredo Kraus, Mario Zanasi; conductor. Basile), Boris Godunov 
(Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Fiorenza Cossotto, Giacinto Prandelli, Ivo Vincd, 
Stefania Malagi; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis) and Tosca (Gigliola Fraz- 
zoni, Daniele Baroni, Guelfi; conductor de Fabritiis). 

Como, Villa Olmo. The autumn festival this year consisted of Roberto 
Hazon’s L’Amante Cubista with’ Dora Alquiza, Giuseppe Zecchillo, Paride 
Venturi, Gianni Ramous’s Orfeo (text by Salvatore Quasimodo) with Laura 
Zannini, Luis Andreu, Federico Davia, and Mortari’s Alfabeto a sorpresa 
with Venturi, Zecchillo, Davia. Gianfranco Rivoli conducted all three works: 
Hazon produced his own opera, Filippo Crivelli the other two. 

Leghorn (Liverno). The recent short season (see November OPERA, p. 768) 
was at the Teatro La Gran Guardio, and not at the Teatro Goldoni as 
previously stated. In Lodoletta, Flammen was sung by Luciano Salderi and 
not Formichini; the second opera was Turandot, not La Traviata, with Maria 
Luisa Nache, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Franco Corelli. In Lord Byron’s Love 
Letter, Rena Garazioti sang the role of the Old Lady; and in La Procedura 
Penale, Edda Vincenzi, and not Pio Fumagelli, sang the role of Countess 
Mauritia. 

Milan, Teatro di Via Manzoni. A short autumn season of opera opened 
with J] Trovatore with Marcella de Osma, Gina Consolandi, Achille Braschi, 
Nino Carta and Gino Belloni; conductor Antonio Narducci. This was fol- 
lowed by I/ Barbiere di Siviglia (Amelia Benvenuti, Fernando Bandera, Ottavio 
Garaventa, Guido Pasella, Romeo Morisani; conductor Alberto Zedda) and 
L’Arlesiana (Wanda Madonna, Nicola Tagger, Rinaldo Rola, Bruno Cioni; 
conductor Mario Cordone). 

Piacenza, Teatro Municipale. The season opened with La Sonnambula 
with Renata Ongaro as Amina, Luigi Pontiggia Elvino, and Ivo Vincd as the 
Count. This was followed by La Gioconda (Simona dall’Argine, Lucia Dyanieli, 
Flaviano Labé, Aurelio Oppicelli, Lorenzo Gaetani); // Trovatore ‘(Luisa 
Maragliano, Danieli, Gianni Poggi, Carlo Torrigiani); Andrea Chénier (Cllaudia 
Parada, Carlo Bergonzi, Dino Dondi); Madama Butterfly (Elena Todeschi, 
Nicola Tagger, Giuseppe La Macchia). The season will end with a triplé& bill 
comprising The Telephone, La Guerra (Rossellini) and Poi sara l’alba v7 

Gorgni). 

Rovigo, Teatro Sociale. A short winter season opened with Francedyca 
da Rimini with Magda Olivero in the title role, Antonio Annaloro as Pao, ho, 
and Mario Ferrara as Malatestino. Mario Parenti was the conduct r. 
Un Ballo in Maschera followed, conducted by Franco Patané, with Luciafa 
Serafini, Maria Luisa Cioni, Renata Garazioti, Regolo Romani, Piero Cappuc>, 
cilli, Giovanni Foiani and Ernesto Vezzosi. 


Italian Tour of North Europe. From April 26 to May 31, an Italian 
Opera Company, organized by S.I.L.C. Rome, under the direction of Giuseppe 
Pugliese, will visit Oslo, Stockholm and Helsinki, performing Don Carlos. 
Rigoletto, Aida, Otello and Tosca. The artists engaged include Teresa Apolei, 
Floriana Cavalli, Marcella De Osma, Laura Didier Gambardella, Miriam 
Pirazzini; Aldo Bertocci, Edgardo di Stasio, Mario Filippeschi, Tito Gobbi, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Flaviano Labé, Angelo Loforese, Enzo Mascherini, 
Andrea Mineo, Vito Tatone and Antonio Zerbini. The conductors will be 
Oliviero de Fabritiis and Giuseppe Morelli. 
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Lauterwasser, Bayreuth 


Frans Crass, who makes his Scala début this season, as the Dutchman at 
Bayreuth ; Graziella Sciutti as Despina, in which role she will be heard 
at La Piccola Scala 


Italian Opera House Plans, 1961 


La Scala, Milan, December 7 to early June 
Poliuto (Donizetti). December 7 
Don Carlos. December 12 
Cinderella (Ballet — Prokofiev). December 13 
Fidelio. December 17 
La Forza del Destino. January 9 
Nina pazza per Amore (Paisiello). Piccola Scala. January 13 
The Queen of Spades. January 21 
Ballet Bill. January 31 
Le Cantatrici Villane Triple bill 






La Serva Padrona Piccola Scala 

La Scala di Seta February 3 

Madama Butterfly. February 8 

Moses und Aron (Italian premiére). February 11 

Ballet Bill. February 22 

Per un Don Quisciotte (Rivitre— world premiére) ) Triple bill 
Torneo Notturno (Malipiero) Piccola Scala 
Maria Egiziaca (Respighi) March 7 

It Calzare d’ Argento (Pizzetti— world premiére). March 18 

Cosi fan tutte. Piccola Scala. March 27 

Samson et Dalila. March 30 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini). April 14 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Britten — Italian premiére). April 21 
Parsifal. April 26 ; 

Lucia di Lammermoor. May 8 

Mahagonny (Weill — Italian premiére). Piccola Scala. May 10 

Der Rosenkavalier. May 18 

Orontea (Cesti). Piccola Scala. May 26 

Ali Baba (Cherubini — Italian premiére). May 31 
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La Scala, Milan (cont.) 

Artists engaged include: Mariella Adani, Teresa Berganza, Maria Callas 

Anna Maria Canali; Rosanna Carteri, Gabriella Carturan, Bianca 
maria Casoni, Fiorenza Cossotto, Disma de Cecco, Lisa Della Cas: 
Denise Duval, Jolanda Gardino, Leyla Gencer, Rita Gorr, Sen. 
Jurinac, Adriana Lazzarini, Ilva Ligabue, Wiima Lipp, Stefani 
Malagi, Adriana Martino, Mafalda Masini, Birgit Nilsson, Clar: 
Petrella, Marcella Pobbe, Leontyne Price, Marianna Radev, Mar- 
gherita Roberti, Anneliese Rothenberger, Elisabeth Schwarzkop'’, 
Graziella Sciutti, Renata Scotto, Giulietta Simionato, Joan Sutherlanc. 
Antonietta Stella, Giuliana Tavolaccini, Gabriella Tucci, Jeda Valtrian., 
Angela Vercelli, Edda Vincenzi, Silvana Zanolli, Virginia Zeani. 
Luigi Alva, Raffaele Arié, Carlo Badioli, Ettore Bastianini, Sestv 
Bruscantini, Franco Calabrese, Giuseppe Campora, Renato Capecchi, 
Virgilio Carbonari, Dario Caselli, Antonio Cassinelli, Carlo Cava, 
Athos Cesarini, Boris Christoff, Franco Corelli, Frans Crass, Mario 
Del Monaco, Piero de Palma, Giuseppe Di Stefano, Dino Dondi, 
Otto Edelmann, Renato Ercolani, Nicola Filacuridi, Giulio Fioravanti, 
Gottlob Frick, Nicolai Ghiauraov, Tito Gobbi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, 
Hans Hotter, Sandor Konya, Erich Kunz, Flaviano Labo, Gastone 
Limarilli, Silvio Maionica, Dino Mantovani, Massimiliano Malaspina, 
Carlo Meliciani, Angelo Mercuriali, Alvinio Misciano, Giuseppe 
Modesti, Leonardo Monreale, Paolo Montarsolo, Gustav Neidlinger, 
Juan Oncina, Mario Ortica, Rolando Panerai, Rinaldo Pelizzoni, 
Gianni Poggi, Luigi Pontiggia, Aldo Protti, Gianni Raimondi, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, Mario Sereni, Marco Stefanoni, Georg Stern, Giuseppe 
Taddei, Gerhard Unger, Jon Vickers, Ivo Vincd, Nicola Zaccaria, 
Giuseppe Zampieri. 

Conductors: Bruno Bartoletti, Karl Boehm, André Cluytens, Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni, Vittorio Gui, Herbert von Karajan, Gabriele Santini, Nino 
Sanzogno, Antonino Votto. 

Producers: Frank de Quell, Franco Enriquez, Mario Frigerio, Paul Hager, 
Rudolf Hartmann, Maner Lualdi, Carlo Maestrini, Tatiana Pavlova, 
Virginio Puechner, Luigi Squarzina, Giorgio Strehler, Luchino Vis- 
conti, Margherita Wallmann. 








Naples, Teatro San Carlo, November 26 to end of May 


Ernani. November 26 

Carmen. December 11 

I Puritani. December 26 

Fedra (Pizzetti). January 14 

La Traviata. January 21 

Francesca da Rimini. January 28 

Manon Lescaut. February 11 

The Queen of Spades. February 18 

L' Amico Fritz. February 25 

Oberon (first perf. in Naples). March 11 

Il Faro (Enzo De Bellis — world premiére) ) Triple 

La Grangeola (Lualdi) bill 
Ballet | March 25 
Gétterdammerung. April 14 

Parsifal. April 22 

Rita (Donizetti — first perf. in Naples) ? Double bill 
The Nightingale (first perf. in Naples) { May 12 
Re Hassan (Ghedini — first perf. in Naples) May 20 


Artists include: Margarete Bence, Luciana Bertoli, Anna Maria Borre |i, 
Montserrat Caballé, Maria L. Carbone, Biancamaria Casoni, Flori: 1a 
Cavalli, Maria Coleva, Régine Crespin, Laura Didier, Anna Di Sta: 0, 
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Joan Sutherland as Elvira in ‘I 








Callas Puritani’, which role she will sing 
sianca at Palermo this month 
. Casz F mS y ; : ; 
, Sen Onelia Fineschi, Elvira Galassi, 
tefani Colette Lorand, Pina Malagrini, Vera 
Clar : Magrini, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Rosetta 
_ Mar- Noli, Miriam Pirazzini, Amalia Pini, 
‘zkop Marcella Pobbe, Liliana Poli. Giuli- 
erlanc. ‘ ana Raymondi, Elvina Ramella, 
Itrian., Margherita Roberti, Anna Maria 
Rovere, Ruth Siewert, Liane Synek, 
Sesto Edda Vincenzi, Herta Wilfert, Virginia 
pecch:, Zeani. thie 
Cava, Franco Artioli, Ettore Bastianini, Carlo 
Mario Bergonzi, Achille Braschi, Enrico 
Dondi. Campi, Mariano Caruso, Athos Cesa- 
avanti rini, Mario Del Monaco, Gottlob 
Guelli, Frick, Antonio Galié, Piero Guelfi, 
astone Walter Hagner, Alfredo Kraus, Agos- 
aspina tino =Lazzari, Gastone__Limarilli, 
useppe Giampiero Malaspina, Guido Mal- 
linger, fatti, Giovanni Malipiero, Ferruccio 
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Nicola Mineo, Tomislav Neralic, Luigi 


aeeme Ottolini, Gino Pasquale, Mirto Picchi, 
Gianni Raimondi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Ugo Savarese, Mario Sereni, 





— Georg Stern, Italo «Tajo, Fritz Uhl, Giuseppe Valdengo, Alfredo 
Vernetti, Enzo Viaro, Wolfgang Windgassen, Raymond Wolansky. 
andrea Conductors: Vincenzo Bellezza, Oliviero De Fabritiis, Vittorio Gui, Peter 
, Nino Maag, Gabor Otvos, Fernando Previtali, Ugo Rapald. Gabriele 
Santini, Kresimir Sipush, Lovro von Matacic. 
om Palermo, Teatro Massimo, January 12 to end of April 
> Vie I Puritani. Joan Sutherland; Gianni Raimondi, Mario Zanasi. Raffaele 
Arié. Conductor Tullio Serafin; producer and designer Franco 
Zeffirelli; costumes Peter Hall. 
Un Ballo in Maschera. Margherita Roberti, Genis Las; Carlo Bergonzi, 
Aldo Protti. Conductor Serafin; producer Carlo Piccinato; designer 
Nicola Benois. 
La Bohéme. Ilva Ligabue, Eugenia Ratti; Gianni Raimondi, Giuseppe 
Taddei, Arié, Enrico Campi. Conductor Serafin; prodicer Franco 
Enriquez; designer Lorenzo Ghiglia. 
Nabucco. Mirella Parutto, Fiorenza Cossotto; Mirto Picchi, Ettore 
Bastianini, Ivo Vincd. Conductor Vittorio Gui; producer Alda Mira- 
bella Vassallo; designer Lele Luzzati. 
Faust. Mirella Freni, Laura Zannini; Alvinio Misciano, Zanasi, Cesare 
Siepi. Conductor Pierre Dervaux; producer Friedrich Schramm; 
designer Rudi Barth. 
La Cenerentola. Giulietta Simionato, Ratti, Fernanda Cadoni, Juan Oncina, 
Taddei, Italo Tajo, Campi. Conductor Gui; producer and designer 
Zeffirelli. 
La Forza del Destino. Antonietta Stella, Gabriella Carturan; Bergonzi, 
Zanasi, Siepi, Campi. Conductor Lovro von Matacic. 
Die Zauberfléte. Mimi Coertse, Hanny Steffek, Mariella Adani; Giuseppe 
Zampieri, Renato Capecchi, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Campi. Conductor 
Matacic. : 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Leyla Gencer; Gastone Limarilli. And // Tabarro. 
Elvira Galassi’. 
orre li, Né tempo né luogo (Giuseppe Savagnone — world premiére) } Triple 
ori: 1a Lord Byron’s Love Letter (De Banfield) > bill. 
Sta: 0. Allamistakeo (Viozzi) J ; 
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PORTUGAL 


Lisbon, Teatro San Carlos 

January 12 to end of April 

Die Meistersinger. Vera Schlosser, Elisabeth Schirtel, Josef Traxel, Pau 
yee Karl Schmitt-Walter, Arnold van Mill. Conductor Arthu: 

pelt. 
~, : -ggpaiaed aus dem Serail. Colette Lorand, Ernst Haefliger, Frit: 
inke. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. Teresa Stich-Randall, Gianna d’Angelo. Conducto: 
Pedro de Freitas Branco. 

Iphigénie en Tauride. Montserrat Caballé, Raymond Wolansky, Schoeffler. 

Le Roi d’Ys. Denise Duval, Rita Gorr, Julien Haas, Georges Vaillant 
Conductor Jean Fournet. 

Samson et Dalila. Gorr, Hans Beirer. Conductor de Freitas Branco. 

Aida. Shakeh Vartenissian, Gorr, Carlo Bergonzi, Dino Dondi, Paolo 
Washington. Conductor Tullio Serafin. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Anna Maria Rota, Nicola Monti, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Italo Tajo, Washington. Conductor Serafin. 

I one agg D’Angelo, Alfredo Kraus, Dondi, Washington. Conductor 
Serafin. 

Les Pécheurs de Perles. Anna Moffo, Kraus, Bruscantini, Tajo. Conductor 
Serafin. 

Cyrano de Bergérac. Ilva Ligabue, Mirto Picchi, Renato Cesari. 

Madama Butterfly. Sena Jurinac, Ruggero Bondini, Cesari. 

Don Pasquale. Portuguese cast. 

Belkiss (Ruy Coelho). Portuguese cast. 


Producers: Frank de Quell, Marcel Lamy, Riccardo Moresco, Enrico | 
Frigerio. 








SPAIN 
Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, November 15 to February 7 


il Barbiere di Siviglia. Gianna d’Angelo, Alfredo Kraus, Renato Capecchi, 
Ivo Vincd, Virgilio Carbonari. 

La Favorita. Fedora Barbieri, Gianni Iaia, Manuel Ausensi, Vinco. 

Rigoletto. Tina Garfi, Raimondi, Aurelio Oppicelli. 

Falstaff. Elena Todeschi, Cecilia Fusco, Laura Zannini, Florindo Andreoli, 
Giovanni Foiani, Paride Venturi. 

Aida. Gloria Davy, Biserka Cvejic, Dimiter Uzunov, Dino Dondi. 

Madama Butterfly. Rosetta Noli. 

Carmen. Gloria Lane, Uzunov. 

I Puritani. Joan Sutherland, Iaia, Ausensi, Carbonari. 

Il Vortice (Rossellini). Clara Petrella, Giacinto Prandelli. 

Tannhduser. Hildegard Hillebrecht, Ernst Gruber, Hans Braun. 

Die Zauberfléte. Mimi Coertse, Melitta Muszely, Mihaly Szekely. 

Siegfried. Siw Ericsdotter, Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger, 
Wolfram Zimmermann, Herold Kraus. 

Parsifal. Marianne Schech, Gruber, Neidlinger, Deszé Ernster. 

Die Fledermaus. Sonja Mottl, Maya Mayska, Karl Terkal, Alexander 
Pilcher. 

La Cabeza del Dragon (De Grignon — world premiére). Lina Richar‘e, 
Maria Fabregas, Bernabe Marti, Pablo Vidal, José Benton, Guillermo 
Arroniz. 
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Obituary 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, the conductor, died during a rehearsal at La Scala, 
lilan, on November 2; he was sixty-four. Mitropoulos was born in Athens, 
. 1d studied in the first instance at the Athens Conservatory. At fourteen he 
2gan to compose, primarily for the theatre, and in 1919 wrote an opera, Sister 
satrice, which was highly praised by Saint-Saéns, who invited the composer to 
to France and study with him. At this time, however, the Greek government 
cognised Mitropoulos’s talent, and arranged a scholarship for him to study 
Brussels with Paul Gilson. He later went to Berlin, and in 1921 became a 
pétiteur and assistant conductor at the Berlin Staatsoper, a position he 
tained until 1924. From 1924 until the 1950s he concentrated entirely on the 
mphonic field, though during his years as chief conductor of the New York 
iilharmonic, he included concert performances of Wozzeck, Elektra and 

wartung in his programmes. 

In 1950 he conducted Elektra at the Florence Festival; in the 1951-2 
season Wozzeck at La Scala; in 1953 La Forza del Destino at Florence; in the 
1953-4 season Elektra and Arlecchino at La Scala; and in 1954 La Fanciulla 
del West at Florence. 

Mitropoulos’s connection with the Metropolitan began during the 1954-5 
season, when he conducted Salome there; and he continued to conduct there 
until the end of last season. The operas he conducted in New York were 
Eugene Onegin, Die Walkiire, the world premiére of Barber’s Vanessa, Ernani, 
Un Ballo in Maschera, La Forza del Destino, Simone Boccanegra, Tosca, 
Madama Butterfly, Boris Godunov, Gianni Schicchi, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci. He also conducted in Salzburg and Vienna, where he directed the 
recent new production of La Forza del Destino. He never conducted opera in 
Great Britain. 


a 


Emil Cooper, Russian conductor, died in New York on November 16; he 
was eighty-two. He was born in Kherson, and studied in Odessa and Vienna. 
His teachers included Taneyev and Nikisch. He made his début at Odessa in 
1896 and then was engaged at Kiev in 1900. In 1904 he went to Zimmin’s 
opera in Moscow, where he conducted the world premiére of The Golden 
Cockerel. In 1909 he joined forces with Dyagilev, and conducted the first 
performances in Paris and London of Khovanshchina, Ivan the Terrible and 
The Golden Cockerel, in the famous Dyagilev seasons before the first world 
war. In 1910 he became conductor of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and 
conducted the first Russian performances of Die Meistersinger and The Ring. 
In 1917 he became artistic director of the Imperial Opera at Petrograd. He left 
Russia in 1922, and after various engagements in Europe was engaged by the 
Chicago Opera 1929-31. He conducted performances with the New Opera 
Company in New York 1941-2, and was at the Metropolitan 1944-50, where 
he conducted the first performances in that theatre of Peter Grimes and 
Khovanshchina. 


Endré Koreh, Hungarian bass, died in Vienna on September 21. He was 
born in a small village in Transylvania. For eighteen years he was a member 
of the Budapest Opera, singing more than 126 roles in Hungarian and 35 in 
German. He joined the Vienna State Opera in 1943, making his début as 
Gurnemanz, and sang in the German and Italian repertory. He was heard at 
Sa'zburg, Florence, Glyndebourne (Osmin, 1950), and the Metropolitan, New 
York (Ochs, 1952-3). 


Lothilde Gobbi, former member of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus, died 
in New York on November 7. She was 104 years old, and was believed to be 
th last surviving performer of the Metropolitan’s opening night production of 
Fc ust in 1883, when the work was sung in Italian with Christine Nilsson and 
Itt: 0 Campanini. She was born in London, and her father, Alfredo Operti, 
w: ; an orchestral conductor who went to New York in 1876. Her brother, 
A) ert, was for many years a scenic artist at the Metropolitan. Prior to 
joi ing the Metropolitan, she had been a member of the Patti-Nicolini 
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company in Philadelphia. After leaving the Metropolitan, she went into ligh 
opera, and also sang with the French company at New Orleans. On he 
hundredth birthday she was given a party, and the Metropolitan Opera sen 
her red roses, and Mr Bing a telegram of congratulation. On that occasion shi 
was joined by another veteran chorus member of the Metropolitan, Mari: 
Savage, in a few bars of the opening chorus of Faust. 


Julius Gutmann, for many years leading bass of the Hamburg Staatsope 
and the Deutsche Theater, Prague, died in New York on October 22; he 
was 71. His roles included Osmin, Leporello, Plunkett, Ochs, Alberich, Kin; 
Mark, Kothner, Rocco, Kecal and Caspar. He left Germany at the beginnin; 
of the Hitler régime, and after a period in Czechoslovakia and London, wen 
to New York, where he was a voice teacher. Adéle Leigh was one of hi 
pupils. 

Thea Phillips, soprano, died in Sydney, Australia, on November 16. Sh 
was sixty-six. She was born in Bournemouth, and sang with the Coven 
Garden Touring Company, and other touring organizations in the 1930s. Ai 
Covent Garden she sang a number of small roles between 1929 and 1932; and 
in the autumn season of 1931 was heard there as Majenka, and Eva; and in 
the 1932 Wagner Festival as Elisabeth in two performances of Tannhduser. 
She made a few guest appearances at Sadler’s Wells during the 1933-4 season, 
and then went with the Fuller Grand Opera Company to Australia where she 
settled permanently. At the time of her death she was singing Prascovia in 
The Merry Widow at the Tivoli Theatre, Sydney. 


Edmond Rambaud, French tenor, died in Paris early in November. He 
made his début at the Opéra in i917 in the title role of Faust, and was one of 
the company’s leading tenors for thirty-five years. In 1946 he sang the title 
role in‘a revival of Méhul’s Joseph in Paris. 


International Competition for Young Singers, Sofia, Bulgaria, will be held 
from June 26 to July 10, 1961. The competition is open to singers of both 
sexes of all nationalities who are not younger than 23 or older than 33 on 
June 26, 1961. Twelve finalists will be selected who will be expected to sing 
the principal role in a performance at the Sofia Opera of one of the following 
works: Carmen, Otello, Traviata, Aida, Trovatore, Don Carlos, Rigoletto, 
The Queen of Spades, Eugene Onegin, Boris Godunov, La Bohéme, Madame 
Butterfly, Tosca, Turandot, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Ivan 
Susanin, Manon, Pagliacci, Die Zauberfléte, Der fliegende Hollander, Prince 
Igor, Faust, War and Peace. There will be two first prizes, two second and two 
third (one each for men and women in each category), consisting of 20,000 
leva and a gold medal, 15,000 leva and a silver medal, 10,000 leva and a 
silver medal. Further details and entry forms may be obtained from the 
Secretariat of the International Competition for Young Opera Singers, 18 Blvd. 
Stamboliiski, Sofia, Bulgaria. 


Seventh International Singing Competition, Toulouse. The jury, headed 
by Emmanuel Bondeville, and comprising Toti dal Monte, Rodriguez <e 
Aragon, Mme Ritter-Ciampi, Gabriel Dussurget, Louis Izar, Georges Jouatie, 
Andor Landvai and Jani Strasser, awarded the following prizes: Hanna 
Rumowska (soprano), Poland, First Grand Prize (Women); Maria Dunst 
(soprano), Hungary, Second Grand Prize (Women); Takao Okamura (bass), 
Japan, First Grand Prize (Men); Jean-Louis Soumagnas (bass), France, Second 
Grand Prize (Men). Medals were awarded to Catarina Orvalho-Labor''e 
(soprano), France; Radmilla Bokocevic (soprano), Yugoslavia; Alba Sobacc ii 
(soprano), Italy; Iléana Bratuz-Kacijan (soprano), Yugoslavia; and Casimir 
Pustelak (tenor), Poland. 
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COVENT GARDEN ANNOUNCES CHANGE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION SCHEME 


The following statement which has been issued by the Royal Opera House 
10uld be of interest to present subscribers, to intending subscribers, and to 
10se who have followed the various debates about the scheme both in our 
iges and elsewhere: 


Subscribers and intending subscribers have represented that twelve 
weeks tend to be too short a time in which to commit themselves to ten 
performances. The existing scheme will therefore be amended by extend- 
ing the period of validity to cover three booking periods lasting approxi- 
mately eighteen weeks instead of two booking periods covering only twelve 
weeks as at present. This change will be effective from the beginning of 
the next booking period on January 16, 1961. 


This extension will apply to all vouchers bought on and after Nov- 
ember 30 and to existing vouchers purchased after October 25, 1960. 

The effect of this revision will be that vouchers bought at the end of 
November will be valid until the end of the Opera season in June 1961. 
This will be approximately an eighteen weeks’ period allowing for the 
absence of the Covent Garden Opera Company on tour for four weeks 
during March and April. 





We hear that... 


Victoria de los Angeles will sing both Santuzza and Nedda at Covent 
Garden on June 8 in a Gala Performance attended by Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother. 

Bruno Bartoletti will make his British début on the opening night of the 
1961 Glyndebourne Festival conducting the new production of L’Elisir 
d’Amore. Franco Zeffirelli will be the producer. 

Ettore Bastianini will make his Covent Garden début during the 1961-2 
season. 

Victoria Elliott will sing Tosca this month in Italian in Liége, and in 
German in Diisseldorf. 

Charles Groves has been appointed Musical Director of the Welsh 
National Opera Company. 

Rudolf Kempe was presented with two silver-gilt dishes and a historical 
Covent Garden silk programme on the occasion of his hundredth Carmen 
performance, which took place when he was in London recently. 

Rudolf Kempe will conduct the first performances in England of Strauss’s 
Die schweigsame Frau at Covent Garden during the first part of the 1961-2 
season. 

Otto Klemperer will conduct a Wagner opera, probably Parsifal, in 
Budapest next autumn. 

Otakar Kraus has been re-engaged for Bayreuth next summer. He will sing 
Aiberich and Klingsor. 

David Ward recently sang Hunding at Frankfurt and the Dutchman in 
H:mburg. He will sing Fasolt at Bayreuth in the summer. 





Coventry, The Umbrella Club, announces an Opera Fortnight between 
ai\uary 2 and 14, which will include a series of lectures, exhibitions and 

tals. The lecturers will be Lionel Salter (January 5), who will speak on 

2ra on Television; the Editor of opERA (January 10) whose subject will be 
| » Opera Critic; Brian Trowell (January 13), on Staging an Opera. 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 
The Gala ‘ Fledermaus ’ 


DIE FLEDERMALUS (J. Strauss), with Hilde Gueden (Rosalinde), Erika Két! 
(Adele), Regina Resnik (Orlofsky), Hedwig Schubert (Olga), Waldemar Kment: 
(Eisenstein), Giuseppe Zampieri (Alfred), Peter Klein (Blind), Walter Berr 
(Falke), Eberhard Waechter (Frank), Erich Kunz (Frosch), Omar Godknoy 
(Lord Barrymore), B. Fasolt (Ivan), André von Mattoni (Carikoni). Vienn; 
Philharmonic Orchestra and State Opera Chorus. Herbert von Karajar. 
DECCA, MET 201-3 (mono), SET 201-3 (stereo). 


Guests at Prince Orlofsky’s Party: Renata Tebaldi singing ‘Vilja 
Fernando Corena singing ‘Domino’, Birgit Nilsson singing ‘I Could Have 
Danced All Night’, Mario del Monaco singing ‘Passione’, Teresa Berganz: 
singing ‘Lullaby’ by Lavilla, Joan Sutherland singing ‘Il Bacio’, Jussi Bjoerling 
singing ‘Dein ist mein ganzes herz’, Leontyne Price singing ‘Summertime , 
Giulietta Simionato and Ettore Bastianini singing ‘Anything you can do I can 
do better’, and Ljuba Welitsch singing ‘Wien, Wien, nur du allein’. 


Being most allergic to all kinds of high-pressure salesmanship and 
advertising, I must say that all Decca’s preliminary propaganda about this 
‘Gala’ performance of Fledermaus built up an enormous sales resistance as far 
as I was personally concerned. In addition I viewed with some misgiving the 
beautifully produced libretto with its pictures of the artists having fun at the 
recording sessions. I grew positively angry at the schoolboy jokes contained 
in the dialogue —the cracks about Karajan in the final scene with Frosch and 
Orlofsky; the inclusion of André von Mattoni, who is Karajan’s Personal 
Assistant at the Staatsoper, and is, as is made out in no uncertain manner in 
the dialogue at the beginning of Act 2, responsible for controlling the purse 
strings at the Opera; and the made-up names of B. Fasolt and Omar Godknow 
for Ivan and Lord Barrymore. Yet despite all this I thoroughly enjoyed the 
performance, I adored the Gala Concert, and was highly amused at the 
generally interminable Frosch scene, admirably realized by Erich Kunz. All 
of which makes me think the whole thing would have been the enormous 
success it is without all the pre-release hullabaloo. 

Karajan’s control of the whole performance is as unrelenting and 
unrelaxing as it was in the previous Columbia-Schwarzkopf set; but it is most 
exhilarating and leaves one breathless, though one misses the old-fashioned 
Viennese approach that was evident in the Clemens Krauss set with Patzak. 
As in that set Hilde Gueden is again the Rosalinde. She sings for the most 
part extremely well, but has not quite all the vocal charm of Schwarzkopf, 
nor does she make quite as much effect with the dialogue —an enjoyable 
performance none the less. Erika K6th is rather disappointing vocally as 
Adele, but she has a wonderful time with her dialogue. Except for Patzak 
I can imagine no finer Eisenstein than Kmentt, and it was a stroke of genius 
to cast an Italian tenor, Giuseppe Zampieri, as the ardent ‘tenor’ Alfred. 
Berry and Waechter are an excellent pair as Falke and Franke, Regina Resnik 
is an admirable Orlofsky, and Peter Klein makes much of the small role of 
Dr. Blind. 

The whole range of stereo effects has been embodied in the recording, 
and the illusion of movement, off-stage voices, large and small rooms is 
successfully captured. 

As for the Gala Party at Prince Orlofsky’s— well, it’s a riot. Honours 
go to Simionato and Bastianini for their hilarious performance of ‘Anything 
you can do, I can do better’ from Annie Get Your Gun. One must a so 
mention Miss Sutherland’s fabulous singing of ‘Il Bacio’, which is as good as 
anything any of your golden age sopranos did on records; and of Welitsc 1's 
moving final contribution, which will bring a silent tear to many eyes. 1 he 
whole thing is sumptuously packaged, there is an enormous libretto, and he 
price for the album is a little more than usual—six guineas. I think (’s 
worth it. H.E R. 
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Other New Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor, unless otherwise stated) 


( mplete Recordings 


1 \ FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi), with Zinka Milanov (Leonora), Rosalind 
I as (Preziosilla), Luisa Gioia (Cura), Giuseppe Di Stefano (Alvaro), Leonard 
\ wren (Carlo), Giorgio Tozzi (Padre Guardiano), Dino Mantovani (Meli- 
ti 1e), Paolo Washington (Marquis of Calatrava), Angelo Mercuriali (Trabucco). 
( chestra and Chorus of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Fernando 
FP evitali. RCA RE 25016-9 (mono), SER 45016-9 (stereo). 
I have no hesitation in saying that this is the best recorded Forza there 
It is a pity, therefore, that the scene between Alvaro and Carlo, at the 
zinning of the third scene of Act 3, is omitted, for such a definitive perform- 
ar ce as this deserves to be complete. 

This must have been recorded during the summer of 1959, and Milanov, 
in extremely good voice, gives an incomparable account of the beautiful 
music Verdi provided for Leonora. The voice of course does not sound a 
young voice, but she is able to bring a great sweep to the solo arias and her 
bi, duets, and her soft high notes are much in evidence. Milanov does 
more than sing, however, and in the first scene she successfully captures the 
sense of urgency and drama in the duet with Alvaro, and later in the opera 
suggests the pathos of Leonora in the great scene with Padre Guardiano. 

Giuseppe Di Stefano is likewise in excellent vocal condition and I enjoyed 
his singing here more than in any complete recording he has done for a very 
long time. There is more than a hint of beauty in the voice, and he sings with 
great authority. Carlo was one of the late Leonard Warren’s most successful 
roles, and he lavishes all his generous tone on it. Personally I prefer a deeper 
and darker bass than Mr Tozzi for Padre Guardiano, but he phrases his 
music well, and sings with feeling. Miss Elias does well by Preziosilla, and 
Mantovani, if not an outstanding Melitone, manages to get a lot out of the 
role. The smaller parts are all well done, and the conductor, Fernando 
Previtali, is well served by chorus and orchestra. His is a virile and dramatic 
reading, but not as compassionate as some one has heard. The recording and 
now expected ‘effects’ come off well—the battle scenes especially being full 
of shouts, bangs and clashes of steel. 


THE LEGEND OF TSAR SALTAN (Rimsky-Korsakov), with Zdravko 
Kovac (Saltan), Nada Toncic (his wife), Tatijana Slastenko and Bijanka 
Dezman (her sisters), Marijana Radev (Babarikha), Janez Lipuscek (Prince 
Guidon), Marija Glavasevic (Swan Princess), and soloists, chorus and 
orchestra of the Zagreb National Opera. Demetrij Zebre. PHILIPS 
A 02014-6 L. 

Through a misunderstanding, Tsar Saltan condemns his wife and baby 
son to be sealed in a barrel and thrown into the sea. Eventually they are cast 
ashore on an island and greeted by a swan. The Tsar’s wife marvels that the 
swan speaks perfect Russian. The marvel that her son has grown from 
toddler to young man inside a barrel gets no remark at all! Such is the 
world of fantasy in Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, produced in Moscow in 1900 
and based on a poem by Pushkin. The full title of the opera, standing forth 
in gold letters in ‘the new Soviet edition of the composer’s complete works, is 
The Legend of Tsar Saltan and his Son, the Glorious and Mighty Hero, 
Prince Guidon Saltanovich, and of the Beautifui Swan Princess. This complete 
(urcut) recording comes from Zagreb, like the Sadko I reviewed last month, 
= is similarly issued by Philips with an excellent narrative leaflet by Peggie 

c chrane. 

I cannot, unfortunately, rank this with Sadko either as music or as a 
pe ‘ormance. The prologue and first act seem the weakest part. The role of 
Mi itrissa, a ‘Cinderella’ (youngest of three sisters) who becomes the Tsar’s 
wif:, is sung unsatisfactorily. Nada Toncic’s voice shows a pronounced 
wo ble, especially in higher notes, and its mezzo-soprano quality has not the 
wa 1 soprano tone the composer must have wanted. Later, Marija Glavasevic 
as 1e Swan Princess lends a radiance to the performance, and Zdravko Kovac 
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is also admirable in the title role; but the score itself seems unduly tied b 
musical formulas, and the recording is less exciting than it should be, partici 
larly in loud passages. For failure to illuminate two moments of splendi | 
climax — when the Prince accepts the crown of the island on which he ha; 
been shipwrecked, and when the Swan Princess changes from bird to lovel 
woman—TI blame the conductor, who imparts little positive quality to th: 
performance as a whole. 

A... 


MADAMA BUTTERELY (Puccini), with Victoria de los Angeles (Cio-Cic- 
San), Miriam Pirazzini (Suzuki), Silvia Bertona (Kate Pinkerton), Jussi 
Bjoerling (Pinkerton), Mario Sereni (Sharpless), Piero De Palma (Goro, 
Arturo La Porta (Yamadori), Paolo Montarsolo (Bonze). Orchestra and Choru; 
of Teatro dell’Opera, Rome. Gabriele Santini. HMV ALP 1795-7 (mono), 
ASD 373-5 (stereo). 


Victoria de los Angeles is very much the Butterfly of our day. She is an 
artist who grows into her roles, and who finds new shades of meaning in the 
words and music every time she sings a part. Thus, moving and beautiful as 
her interpretation was when she first recorded it nearly six years ago, 
her new version is even more touching. I defy anyone to remain unmoved 
when listening to Butterfly’s interview with the Consul in Act 2, in which the 
soprano gives full significance to every phrase she utters, and in which 
the voice — one of the most beautiful of our time — is at is very best. At the 
top, her voice does not engulf one with the full-blooded sound produced by 
Tebaldi; but this is gorgeous singing, and the interpretation has dignity and 
pathos too. She is perfectly matched by the wonderfully sung Pinkerton of 
Bjoerling, which just lacks sufficient ardour in the love duet to make this the 
ideal Pinkerton. Sereni is a better Sharpless than he was a Germont on 
the recent de los Angeles Traviata set; and Pirazzini is a generous-voiced 
Suzuki. The small parts are extremely well realized, including the vivid Goro 


of Piero De Palma. Santini gives a very good routine account of the score, 
without illuminating it for us as Kempe has done in recent seasons at Covent 


Garden. 


German 


Operetta Highlights: The Land of Smiles, The Gipsy Baron, A Night in 
Venice, Der Zarewitsch (Anneliese Rothenberger, Sonja Schiner, Melitta 
Muszely, Heinz Hoppe, Heinrich Pflanzl. NDR Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, FFB Orchestra. Richard Miiller-Lampertz, Hansgeorg 
Otto). Telefunken GMA 25 (mono); SMA 25 (stereo). Some three dozen 
excerpts (many truncated), from four operettas, have been packed on to this 
disc. It gives us an opportunity of hearing some of the singers whose names 
often feature in our news pages. We know Miss Rothenberger well, but 
rarely hear Miss Schéner whose home is the East Berlin Komische Opera, 
or Miss Muszely, though the latter does sometimes sing in Hamburg. Heinz 
Hoppe has a delightful style and pleasant tenor voice, and Heinrich Pflanzl is 
a typical German buffo bass. The Count of Luxemburg (Excerpts), with 
Erika Kiéth, Helga Hildebrand, Rudolf Schock, Manfred Schmidt, Gustav 
Neidlinger. Orchestra and Chorus. Frank Fox. HMV CLP 1385 (mono); 
CSD 1316 (stereo). Here is Munich’s Lucia and Constanze, Bayreuth’s and 
Stuttgart’s Telramund and Klingsor, and Vienna’s Bacchus joining two lesser- 
known artists in a selection from Lehar’s 1909 operetta, The Count of Luxen:- 
burg. The music is typical of that composer and the performance, if not 
Viennese, is at least authentic German Opera House operetta-style. Some 
will like it, others not. The Land of Smiles and The Merry Widow (Hig! - 
lights) (Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Emmy Loose, Nicolai Gedda, Erich Kun, 
Anton Niessner, Josef Schmidinger, Otakar Kraus. Philharmonia Orchest: 1 
and Chorus. Otto Ackermann). Columbia 33CX 1712. An excellent selectic 1 
from two of the most highly praised post-war operetta recordings. Schwar - 
kopf is unsurpassed as Hanna and Lisa, and Gedda’s elegant and stylish singir 2 
is a joy. 
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ida (Highlights), including Celeste Aida, Ritorna vincitor, Triumph scene, 
patria mia, Aida-Amonasro duet, Judgement scene, Closing scene (Renata 
baldi, Giulietta Simionato, Carlo Bergonzi, Cornell MacNeil, Arnold 
a Mill, Fernando Corena, Piero De Palma). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
igverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Herbert von Karajan. Decca 
| <T 5597 (mono); SXL 2242 (stereo). The highlights are well chosen (except 
it the Nile duet is omitted), and the record is most skilfully engineered (the 
g chorus scenes have been very cleverly edited). I refer readers to my 
iginal review of the full recording (p. 222, March OPERA) and repeat again 
at for sheer sound and recording technique this is tremendously exciting. 


Fk{TA GORR. Lohengrin: Ortrud’s invocation to the gods; Tristan und 
|: olde: Liebestod; Werther: Letter scene; Don Carlos: O don fatale; Ii Trova- 
tc re: Condotta all’era in ceppi; Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete, o mamma; 
Somson et Dalila: Printemps qui commence and Amour! viens aider ma 
fsiblesse; Orphée: J'ai perdu mon Euridice; Alceste: Divinités du Styx. 
Orchestra of the Théatre National de ’Opéra. André Cluytens. HMV FALP 
615. 

I have already praised the vocal qualities of this outstanding Belgian 
mezzo-soprano in our pages. Here, available to special order, and stocked by 
a few specialist records shops, is her LP recital which won the Grand Prix de 
Académie du Disque francais. It gives one a first-rate’account of her great 
gifts, and of her remarkable voice, a true high mezzo-soprano, capable of 
singing Santuzza and Isolde, Charlotte and Ortrud, Eboli and Alceste. Miss 
Gorr’s greatest singing on this disc is in the ‘Divinités du Styx’ in which she 
hews out the great classical melody most impressively, and in a manner that 
can only be described as ‘grand’. The opulent voice, full and vibrant through- 
out its register, is also ideal for Eboli, and we hope to hear her in this role 
one day at Covent Garden. It is useless to describe all the items, for each 


and everything she does on this disc is outstanding. In sum this is one of the 
finest exhibitions of dramatic singing to have come my way for a long time. 
A great artist. 


Historical Records 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. Excerpts with Anselmi, Bonci, Ruffo, Galvany, 
De Lucia, De Hidalgo, Corradetti, Didur, Huguet, Pini-Coris, Petri. HERIT- 
AGE RECORDS HER 407. 


The Opera Society continues its releases of interesting historical re- 
recordings, with this disc, and the two other selections reviewed below. 
Many of the individual items have already been issued on LP during the last 
year or two, thus the De Lucia—Huguet-—Pini-Coris trio from Act 2 formed 
part of the Olympus De Lucia Recital reviewed in our October issue; and 
other items can be found on various Belcanto releases and imported Eterna 
and Rococo discs. Still, it 1s good to have this kind of selection, and, as I 
have said before, I think this is a very good way to deal with re-issues of 
historical records. Of special innterest is the performance of ‘Una voce poco fa’ 
by Elvira de Hildago, Callas’s teacher, which goes a long way to show how 
the Greek soprano developed her fabulous technique in coloratura singing. 
I particularly enjoyed the Bonci items, especially his duet with Corradetti, and 
Didur’s ‘La calunnia’. 

L‘ GIOCONDA. Excerpts with Russ, Burzio, Mazzoleni, Parsi-Pettinella, 
C: uso, Zenatello, Amato, Magini-Coletti, De Lucia, Gravina. HERITAGE 
R! CORDS HER 405. 


As with the above disc, several of the items here have already appeared 
or other historical re-issues in recent months: In view of the recent spate of 
m: dern Gioconda recordings, this historical collection offers us the opportunity 
of making some interesting comparisons. I strongly recommend all the items 
in vhich Parsi-Pettinella sings, and those too which feature Giannina Russ. 
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OPERA DIARY 
‘Modern’ Verdi at Cardiff 


Welsh National Opera Company. The Battle (Verdi) (October 31) 


La Battaglia di Legnano was Verdi's 13th opera, following // Corsar > 
and preceding Luisa Miller, which is the acknowledged starting-point cf 
the great later Verdi operas. The story, about the successful Italia. 
insurrection against Friedrich Barbarossa and the might of German’, 
served Verdi as a topical gesture to the Italian fight for freedom at the 
time (1848). Verdi completed it very quickly and it was premiéred in 
Rome to scenes of delighted fervour ; the dramatic parallel was obvious. 

The language of Luisa Miller did not simply materialize out of thin 
air; Verdi's earlier operas, from Nabucco onwards, have shown that in 
performance, and La Battaglia di Legnano has its quota of authentic 
invention—an outburst for the heroine that resembles Violetta’s ‘Amami, 
Alfredo’; a duet for tenor and baritone looking forward, not to ‘Solenne 
in quest’ ora’, but to ‘Di Provenza’; the hero’s death scene is dramatic- 
ally a foretaste of the end of Ballo, but musically of Posa’s ‘Ah Carlo, 
ascolta’. There are fine ensembles of various sorts, a splendidly con- 
structed trio in Act 3, a sombre chorus of dedication that evokes Meyer- 
beer as well as Don Carlos, and a council chamber scene (as in J due 
Foscari and Boccanegra) that builds up to a glorious climax. 

The music is well worth hearing; but for British audiences, who 


The Council Chamber scene in Act 2 of ‘The Battle’ (La Battaglia di 
Legnano) at Cardiff 
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ve never until now seen the piece, 

> patriotic unrest is a far cry 

m the Never-Had-it-so-Good 

elfare State. So, in preparing 
a English version for the Welsh 
? ational Opera, Mr and Mrs John 
..oody had recourse to a factitious 

rallel, the stirring times of World 

ar II which are now dormant in 
people’s minds but ready at a 
pin-prick to be awakened. They 
dropped Barbarossa and the Lom- 
bard League, and set the tale in 
non-localized northern Italy during 
the great days of the Italian 
partisan fighters. Leather jackets, 
battledress trousers, bicycles and 
tommy guns are the order of the day; and instead of Cammarano’s 
poetic Italian Verdi’s music is sung to “The enemy is moving up with 
large-scale reinforcements’ and ‘After all the hell I’ve been through’. The 
words do not, therefore, clash with the costumes (as they did in the 
battledress Henry V at the Mermaid Theatre last spring), but both 
clashed violently with the language of the music. For some of the time 
this could be accepted as one accepts the musical language of The 
Consul and Maria Golovin ; but the council chamber scene was painfully 
handicapped by the homburg hats and sponge-bag trousers of the coun- 
cillors. There is too an injustice to Verdi in this modern treatment ; 
instead of thinking how modern and thrilling the young revolutionary 
composer’s music is, one was beguiled vaguely to feel that the drama of 
World War II was being accompanied by out-of-date music. And the 
Moodys’ evident desire to inspire response to the patriotic fervour of the 
opera had on me the undesirable effect of reminding me how dingy and 
boring war-time was, and what pompous drivel people burbled in the 
name of patriotism. No, give me the Lombard League every time; and 
give me Barbarossa at the climax of Act 2— Hervey Alan looked suit- 
ably sinister as the Nazi commandant Von Friedrich, but the 
pseudonymity of this S.S. man carried none of the face-to-face-with- 
history impact that the name of Barbarossa does. If it had been Himmler 
perhaps, or Rommel? But neither of these would have dallied unattended 
among an armed gathering of the enemy for so long. Disbelief was not 
suspended for a moment. 

Musically the production was very enjoyable, with lively Welsh 
choral singing in those grand ensembles, and a beautifully poised account 
oi the heroine Lida from Heather Harper (whose singing gets better and 
be ter). Ronald Dowd sang well too, as the hero returned as from the 
de d to find his sweetheart (wife in Cammarano) married to his mate, 
Ww! > was capably characterized but, on the first night, insecurely sung by 
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Ronald Lewis. Charles Groves and the Bournemouth Orchestra were i1 
attendance ; the conductor has a strong temperamental aptitude for th: 
robust rhythms and pungent melodies of early Verdi. I daresay there ar: 
musical weaknesses in The Battle (as the opera becomes in English), bri 
Mr Groves made it all sound very vital. WS... 


New Theatre, Cardiff. Welsh National Opera Season 
(Nabucco, La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Il Trovatore, Die Fledermau., 
May Night, Tosca) 

It has sometimes been a criticism of the Welsh National Oper: 
Company that while its chorus is splendidly and assuredly Welsh, a 
preponderance of the principal roles have gone to English and Dominio. 
singers. This criticism, of course, takes no account of the number of 
singers who have graduated to important roles from the chorus, and ‘t 
ignores the economics of the situation ——a company operating on a shoe- 
string budget is grateful for the arrival of experienced singers who are 
able to fit into the limited rehearsal schedule. But even when these 
factors have been taken into account, there has been a quiet hope that 
with the security of greater financial backing, which has now arrived, 
the company would give greater prominence and opportunity to the 
young singers and musicians with which Wales undoubtedly abounds. 

This hope is reaching fulfilment, and the autumn season at Cardiff 
New Theatre saw the emergence of a number of young Welsh artists 
who have an undoubted contribution to make to the future of the 
company. Although the performance of such novelties as La Battaglia 
di Legnano in modern dress and May Night are a laudable aspect of the 
company’s policy, this gradual encouragement of young Welsh artists is 
hardly less satisfying. 

It was admirably illustrated in two sterling performances of Nabucco, 
still the most successful of the 22 operas the company have tackled. 
Elizabeth Vaughan, the young North Wales soprano who won the Ferrier 
award in 1958, made her operatic début as Abigaille, and although 
her stage work was obviously immature, she showed a creditable sense 
of line; her tone in ‘Anch’io dischiuso un giorno’ was vivid, and she 
brought off the cabaletta skilfully. In this opera, too, Gerwyn Morgan, 
the young Welsh bass joined the company as the High Priest of Baal; 
since his tour of Holland in 1957 as soloist with the National Youth 
Orchestra of Wales, we have been waiting to see his début in the theatre, 
and his singing gives solid grounds for optimism. 

Nabucco had a number of cast changes. Bryan Drake sang the tit'e 
role for the first time, with rather less than the dramatic conviction he 
has usually shown in his appearances in Wales, and Rowland Jones was 
the new and sympathetic Ishmael. Hervey Alan was a splendid Zaccar:a 
once again; it was good to see and hear him back in the part. Glenys 
Dowdle, another rising young Welsh singer, was a stylish Fenena, and t!e 
chorus sang ‘Va pensiero’ as though it belonged to them. Both und»r 
Charles Groves and Ivor John, the Bournemouth Symphony Orchest a 
gave of their best. 

Madama Butterfly had Joan Hammond as guest artist in the tit! :- 
role, but here again it was a young Welsh singer making a fit 
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oearance with the company who stole the show. Edward Byles, the 
onmouthshire-born tenor, sang a firm and confident Pinkerton, and 
s able to rise heroically over the biggest orchestral climaxes without 
ing quality. Joan Hammond quite early in the opera established the 
lities which have made her performances as Cio-Cio-San so dis- 
suished in the past; but on this occasion she was singing 
h a degree of restraint and did not always come over clearly. Bryan 
ake was a dignified Consul, Phyllis Ash-Child a sincere Suzuki, and 

: the fringe of the action two little sketches stood out—Tegwyn Short’s 
elligent Goro and Donald Campbell’s fearsome Bonze. Warwick 
iithwaite showed once again how steeped he is in Puccini’s music, but 
*n so could not really secure the shades of refinement from the 
urnemouth Symphony Orchestra that the opera needed. 

Braithwaite’s affection for Puccini brought off one of the finest 
performances of the season in Tosca, which was played and sung with 
vigour and a realistic acceptance of all the emotional and dramatic 
implications of the music. Ronald Dowd’s Cavaradossi was one of the 
outstanding successes of the season—a really heroic revolutionary — 
and Peter Glossop’s Scarpia was a worthy enemy, dark and menacing, 
with every word completely audible. As in Butterfly, Joan Hammond 
was singing well within herself, but her capacity for moving an audience 
was as great as ever. 

Not only young Welsh singers have been coming forward this 
season; the engagement of Wyn Morris, the Llanelly-born conductor 
who has just returned from America, brought into Cardiff New Theatre 
for the first time a young Welsh musician of whom much had been heard 
and expected. He won the Koussevitzky award some years ago, went to 
America and became associated with Georg Szell and the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and gave an eventful concert with the London Symphony 
Orchestra at the Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales at Cardiff in 
August soon after his return. His orchestral work has shown him to be a 
conductor of temperament and ideas, and this was further emphasized by 
the vigour of the performance of // Trovatore with which he was intro- 
duced to the Welsh National. Sometimes his tempi seemed a little too 
furious for the comfort of the singers, and the performance had its 
uncertain moments, but it was all very exciting, and it was a successful 
début. In this opera, two performances were outstanding — the vivid and 
intensely dramatic Azucena of Margreta Elkins from Covent Garden, 
and the admirably controlled singing of Rae Woodland as Leonora — 
quite the most accomplished performance we have seen in this role for 
sorne time in Wales. She has the lyrical quality to sustain a sympathetic 
line and can add the coloratura decoration as well. 

In La Bohéme Wyn Morris was less successful. The balance between 
orchestra and singers was bad, and there was insufficient co-ordination ; 
toc often the proceedings in the orchestra pit and those on the stage 
parted company. Not all the blame for a poor performance could be 
dir cted at the conductor ; Robert Thomas was not at his best as Rodolfo, 
Pa’ ‘icia Bartlett’s Mimi lacked warmth, and Julia Shelley’s Musetta was 
ina ‘equate. Only Ronald Lewis as Marcel emerged with any real distinct- 
tio. and the general effect of the performance was sketchy. 
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Die Fledermaus came dangerously close to musical comedy and th: 
music suffered as a result. Patricia Johnson, it is true, contributed a 
excellent Orlofsky overcoming all the vocal hazards of this role, an! 
Patricia Bartlett brought moments of dignity to her Rosalinde, but th: 
elegance and gaiety of Vienna were missing. Julia Shelley, fer 
some reason, elected to play Adele with a cockney accent, which effec - 
tively destroyed any hopes the production might have had of soundin; 
Viennese. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night tends to be out on a limb from th 
company’s other productions, with its strange mixture of Russian folk - 
ness, water fairies and village superstition that somehow makes tt 
reminiscent of both Rusalka and The Bartered Bride. Warwick Braith- 
waite has done good work in trying to tie the rather loose musical encs 
of this opera together, and in this season it has gone off with a good dea! 
of success. The comedy, perhaps, has succeeded rather more than the 
music with Harold Blackburn’s Mayor as the only example of a really 
effective blend of both. Duncan Robertson’s Levko was sweetly sung, 
but was not always strong enough, and much the same could be said of 
Iona Jones, another promising young Welsh singer who was cast as Anna. 
Laurie Payne did an amusing study of the drunk without whom no 
Russian opera of this vintage seems really complete, and John Kentish 
as the Distiller and Bryan Drake as the Town Clerk contributed largely 
to the atmosphere of rough and ready good humour which made the 
evening so enjoyable for the audience, with Heather Harper’s Queen of 
the Rusalki giving perhaps the best singing. 

Kenneth Loveland 


LONDON PERFORMANCES 
Sadler’s Wells. La Traviata (November 8, ‘Your Opera Nights’ Series) 


What a pleasure it is to attend a Robert Mayer young people's 
opera performance—as great a pleasure indeed as to listen to one of 
Sir Robert’s Saturday morning children’s concerts at the Royal Festival 
Hali. In both cases one encounters a young and eager audience, intent 
on enjoying the music, listening to the performances in rapt attention, 
not coughing, whispering, or fidgeting. And how pleasant to be at an 
opera performance where there is no rustling of programmes, no 
unwrapping of sweets, no striking of matches, and no one intent on 
telling their neighbour the story. Most of these young people’s parents 
could learn a lot in audience-behaviour from their offspring. 

This alert audience also had the effect of stimulating the performers 
to give of their best (at a party afterwards, several of the artists told me 
that it was a real pleasure to sing for such an audience) ; it also was very 
quick to laugh at some of the more unfortunate lines in Dent’s trans- 
lation, which already shows its age. But this is the way to enjoy oper:, 
this is the way to build the future operatic audiences. We must certain'y 
congratulate Sir Robert and Lady Mayer on their foresight, Sadle:’s 
Wells on their ready co-operation, and the London County Council, t' e 
Arts Council, ATV, Marks and Spencer and the John Lewis Partnersh p 
on their ready support of the enterprise. And we must again urge, 5s 
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strongly as possible, that Covent Garden too should do something abo tt 
opera performances for young people. Is a Saturday opera matinée real y 
out of the question? 


The actual performance I enjoyed far more than the opening nig t, 
although I still did not like a lot of the production, nor the way Coln 
Davis over-emphasized Verdi’s ‘um-pah-pah’ rhythms. Elizabeth Fretwell 
has considerably softened her interpretation of Violetta, and consequent y 
it has become more moving. She was in excellent voice. Alberio 
Remedios moved up from Gaston to Alfredo, and produced some love-y 
Italianate singing, even if he was a trifle stiff on the stage. Raimurd 
Herincx’s beautifully sung Germont was still too rigid. 

H.Di. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (November 9) 


Not the least of the many pleasures in this revival were contributed 
by Gwyn Griffiths as Figaro and John Lawrenson as Almaviva—two 
parts which these artists have not previously sung in London. Mr 
Lawrenson’s characterization and vocal delivery added up admirably. 
Mr Griffiths started a little stiffly, without the relaxed timing needed for 
such lines as “That’s what I call a nobleman —he does just what he likes’ ; 
but later he developed a rounded, well-sung portrayal in which ‘Yes, 
fools you are’ (‘Aprite un po’’) came perfectly naturally instead of as an 
over-serious intrusion in a comic part. Elsie Morison, who used to sing 
Susanna, sang the Countess well, but without the positive distinc- 
tion I had expected. Marion Studholme’s Susanna was adorable, and 
Patricia Kern conveyed (as I have seen no one else do) the genuine 
pathos of Cherubino, as well as the fun. The smaller parts (even Don 
Curzio, played by Gwilym Jones) were given that positive quality which 
marks the company’s best style. 

The quality of the ensembles and the clarity with which the words 
emerged testified to the capability of James Lockhart, conducting at the 
theatre for the first time. The production, ‘rehearsed by John Donald- 
son’, is really Douglas Seale’s of 1956. I must confess that the introduc- 
tion of a painter supposed to be painting the Countess (during the 
introduction to her first aria), which badly jarred on me in 1956, now 
seems to be a quite legitimate piece of stage-setting. I cannot say as much 
for the way in which, after Cherubino has marched cut, Figaro and 
Susanna turn and give a military salute to the audience as the first-act 
curtain falls. 


The company labours to pronounce ‘Susanna’ with the Italian midcie 
A and the Italian double N. The affectation is particularly silly because 
the company pronounces the first syllable of ‘Figaro’ to rhyme wih 
‘pig’, not with ‘league’. If we really want to be scrupulous, then, sin :e 
this is Seville, we should have the names in Spanish (in which ‘Susar.’ 
has one N). Mozart used the Italian forms as Italian stage conventi:n 
demands, but Beaumarchais used some French ones, and in an Englih 
version we can be as English (or as Spanish) as we like. 
Al. 
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Houston Rogers 
Amy Shuard and John Shaw in the Act 1 finale of ‘Macbeth’ at Covent 
Garden ; right, John Shaw in the title-role 


Covent Garden. Macbeth (November 10) 

The real hero of this season’s revival of Macbeth is the resident 
Covent Garden Opera Company, for without one single guest, we had a 
performance of one of Verdi’s most difficult operas that would do credit 
to any opera house in the world. It was disgraceful in the circumstances 
that the house was not a capacity one. As I have said in the past, one 
has only to attend a series of performances in any Continental house to 
realize that our own repertory performances are not only highly com- 
petent, but on many occasions really distinguished. 

John Shaw in the title-role sang and acted extremely well; his 
generous baritone voice has seldom been heard to such advantage. Amy 
Shuard’s Lady Macbeth gets better and better; her voice is now capable 
of every shade of expression, and she dominated the ensembles in the 
most exciting manner. A very slight mishap at the end of the Sleep- 
walking scene probably made her nervous of taking a solo curtain call. 
She need not have been afraid, for the house was calling ‘Shuard’ most 
enthusiastically. Might I suggest to her that she try and rid herself of 
the bad habit of holding her head on one side when she is singing? André 
Turp (Macduff), John Dobson (Malcolm), Forbes Robinson (Banquo), 
Noreen Berry (Lady-in-Waiting) and Victor Godfrey (Doctor) were all in 
fin: voice. 

The orchestra responded to Edward Downes’ lively baton with some 
ful -blooded playing, and the conductor seemed to ‘pace’ the opera 
ex'-emely well. Except for a few untidy entries, the chorus sang 
ex: cllently. 

Having had the temerity to suggest elsewhere that there had been 
sor ¢ modifications in the lighting of the Apparitions scenes, and having 
ber 1 assured in no uncertain terms that the lighting plot remains exactly 
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as it was last spring, I am rather afraid of raising the point about the u e 
of the spotlights from the dome at various points in this opera. Twice | 
find I scribbled a note on my programme during this performance ; or 2 
says ‘jumpy spotlight’, and the other just ‘spotlight’; perhaps my glass: s 
were blurred, but obviously something happened to make me take not 

What I am really trying to say is that while spots obviously have to te 
used to follow ballet dancers, I would have thought that they could te 
dispensed with in the lighting of operas in the 1960s. H.DJ. 


Covent Garden. Peter Grimes (November 17) 

Britten’s first, and historically most important opera (which does not 
mean his best), has not in the past been a box-office success at Covent 
Garden. Two years ago the average paying attendance at performanc:s 
of Peter Grimes was 1,114 (in the same year Joan Sutherland’s Luc:a 
drew 1,000 more to each performance). But since then Decca have 
published that wonderful complete recording, and it has made many new 
friends for Britten and the work. Also, one must remember, Britten's 
popularity grows each year as music-lovers discover him for the first time. 
So it is not surprising, though it is most cheering, that the 1960 revival at 
Covent Garden was better attended; indeed it played to an average 
paying attendance of 2,129 (Sutherland’s Traviata, the biggest success of 
the previous season, drew 2,166). The important point here is that it was, 
I take it, the work rather than the cast which filled the house. The cast, 
to be sure, was of reliable quality, being largely that of the Decca set, 
with a new conductor, Meredith Davies, who has already acquired a 
special reputation as a good exponent of Britten. The stars, Peter Pears, 
Claire Watson, James Pease, are not vocal fanciers’ stars, even Mr Pears, 
in the sense that Miss Sutherland is. I am pretty sure that Grimes filled 
Covent Garden (as Wozzeck was to do a fortnight later, and as no opera 
that had not been a cast-iron favourite for decades has done at Covent 
Garden since the war) simply and solely on the merits of the score 

Do not let us crow too loudly. It has taken 15 years for London 
opera-goers to acknowledge the greatness of Peter Grimes, which is not 
exactly a case of instantaneous recognition. And Grimes has only hit 
the ceiling on a basis of three performances; would public response be 
as warm if Sir David Webster were to slip three extra performances into 
the repertory next June (as I sincerely hope he will)? 

Two points about Peter Grimes itself. It is surely Britten’s music 
that we all admire about the work: the unfading freshness of its musical 
language, the astonishing novelty of sound that Britten draws from a 
plain diatonic seventh chord (chorus: ‘What! and be Grimes’ messenger?’ 
in the first scene of Act 1), even from second-inversion common chorils 
(prelude to Act 3) and dominant sevenths (off-stage choral shouts of 
‘Grimes!’ in the last scene)—as though he had held them in his hard 
for the first time and was showing us what they contain. After the first 
performance at Sadler’s Wells I remember being particularly struck, n >t 
only by the exciting dramatic structure of the score, the placing aid 
timing of climaxes, the establishing of atmosphere with a single phra::, 
sometimes one chord—but also by the discovery that Britten cov d 
compose instantly memorable tunes (“What harbour shelters peace’, ‘\ ‘e 
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e and let live’, the Embroidery Aria) without compromising his musical 
tegrity. The tunes now seem as much old friends as those of Turandot 
Der Rosenkavalier, but the structure of the score and the freshness of 
: harmonic invention strike me anew every time I hear Peter Grimes. 
riously, it doesn’t so much seem the beginning of Britten’s operas as 
umming-up of what his predecessors had worked for, and what he was 
i xreafter free to discard, the spirit of old grand opera and mummery. 
( am in doubt how completely Britten has, in fact, abandoned the 
e ment of mummery whose essential amateurishness accords so ill with 
ti e utter professionalism of his music; there were traces of it in Albert 
Horring, and even a hint in The Turn of the Screw, perhaps in Mid- 
st nmer Night’s Dream—the Pyramus and Thisbe parody, for example. 
Bit that is another story, too long a one for this already inflated 
perenthesis.) The pantomime characterization of the Borough locals in 
Grimes is undesirably broad: the odious and embarrassing Mrs Sedley, 
for instance, and flouncing Auntie. They are the librettist’s fault, and so 
is the pretentious and awkward pseudo-poetry allotted to the principals 
(unaccompanied duet for Peter and Ellen at the end of the Prologue) 
whom Britten’s music consistently treats as real people that we can identify 
ourselves with. Sometimes Montague Slater’s poetic diction rings true, 
and then suddenly he gropes for a telling phrase and down comes the 
visor of puppetry. ‘Peter,’ says Ellen Orford, ‘tell me one thing, where 
the youngster got that ugly bruise?’ The words carry conviction, and the 
music, taking up a dominant pedal-note from the preceding organ 
intonation, is tense as can be. Then Grimes answers ‘Out of the hurly- 
burly!’ and even Peter Pears, a master of word-singing, can’t make it 
sound other than precious and uncharacteristic. It is probable that this 
hyper-sensitiveness to poetic diction is peculiar to English opera-goers 
who had no modern opera in English before Peter Grimes, and grow up 
knowing operas in foreign languages, not in the vernacular as their 
French and German and Italian contemporaries did (Germans will 
always refer to ‘Reich mir die Hand, mein Leben’ or ‘O so wie triigerisch’, 
English never to ‘You put your hand in mine, dear’ or ‘Woman is 
changeable’). But, even bearing this in mind, I cannot accustom myself 
to accepting ‘Now my broidery affords the clue whose meaning we 
avoid’ as suitable words for noble and touching music at the height of a 
great opera. It doesn’t stop me from returning to Peter Grimes as often 
as possible, nor from being deeply moved, but I mind it every time, 
which is one reason why I don’t consider it Britten’s best opera (the 
other is that it is backward-looking and not forward-looking in dramatic 
style). 
I have said all this about Peter Grimes the work because I went (as 
I have assumed you did or would have done) for the sake of the work, 
nc the performance. Actually it was a fine performance, musically a 
sti aning one from Peter Pears (though his stgge deportment was very 
sti *, and contrasted painfully with his magical singing of ‘Now the Great 
Be :r’) and from the Covent Garden chorus. Forbes Robinson was an 
ex ellent new Swallow, and I have not seen or heard a better Mrs Sedley 
th 1 Josephine Veasey (a versatile singer—later in the month she carried 
oft the soprano part in Mahler’s second symphony with flying colours). 
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Houston Rogers 
Peter Pears as Grimes Claire Watson as Ellen Orford 


Claire Watson acted quite beautifully as Ellen; her motionless stance 
down-stage looking out to sea, in the last scene, and slow final exit were 
finely contrived by the producer, Ande Anderson, and executed with 
moving tact. But vocally she was rather uncomfortable and disappointing 
at this performance ; she sings the part beautifully on record. Mr Ander- 
son did not always prevent the other Borough types from burlesquing ; 
Edith Coates’s Auntie has become too broad, for instance. 


Meredith Davies conducted an impressive reading of the score, 
strong in rhythm and tension. The big ensembles were splendidly con- 
trolled: ‘O tide that waits for no man’ and ‘Him who despises us we'll 
destroy’ went as well as I can remember. Often he failed to get the 
orchestra to play softly enough — the flute, xylophone and harp were too 
prominent in the moonlight interlude, which he seemed to take too fast, 
and the storm interlude could have been more finely balanced, though 
rhythmically it was thrilling. Still, it was a remarkable Covent Garden 


début. 
W.S.M. 





Sadler’s Wells. After the four weeks’ season at Stratford-on-Avon, the 
Sadler’s Wells winter-spring provincial tour will continue until April, visit 1g 
the following centres: Brighton, Essoldo Theatre, January 23; Cambridze, 
Arts Theatre, January 30; Norwich, Theatre Royal, February 6; Barrow, 
Coliseum, February 13; Carlisle, Her Majesty’s, February 20; Sunderla‘d, 
Empire, February 27; York, Theatre Royal, March 6; Liverpool, Emp , 
March 13; Sheffield, Lyceum, March 20; Bradford, Alhambra, March 7; 
Bournemouth, Pavilion, April 3. The repertory will include Merrie Engla d, 
Marriage of Figaro, La Cenerentola, Madama Butterfly and Hansel and Gre ?l. 
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S iler’s Wells. Fidelio (November 24) 

A work of art that is inconsistent to the point of contradicting itself 
is aot necessarily a failure; it may be that the composer’s conscious 
ntions have broken under the weight of something far more important 
‘ made impossible demands on him during the process of composi- 
. In opera we think at once of The Magic Flute and Fidelio— operas 
ch are perhaps the most spiritually exciting utterances ever to reach 
theatre. In the case of the Flute, it is a matter of different levels 
r Jinging upon each other with an effect that is profoundly stirring but 
9 somewhat unpredictable— even, one hazards, for the composer him- 
*, for the occasional banality of the ‘profound’ elements and the pro- 
dity of the trivial ones suggests that Mozart’s control of his effects 
23 sometimes bemused by the force of his subconscious necessity. (This 
is not the same thing as his wonderful capacity for embracing the 
profound and the trivial in one gesture, as continually in Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and Cosi.) In Beethoven’s case, the gradual growth of his 
theme from the particular to the general is the greatest single wonder of 
the opera. It breaks the work in two, since we set out with a jolly escape- 
thriller Singspiel on a popular libretto and finish up held by the scruff of 
our necks face to face with universal truths about Man and Freedom. 
But a secret of Fidelio is that its lop-sided, inconvenient form comes to 
stand as a metaphor of the relationship between one man’s need and all 
men’s need, between the particular instance and the abstract concept, as 
it gradually possessed Beethoven. We feel the force of his necessity to 
speak for mankind, as his puppets are painfully reborn as symbols; it is 
a current of passion which convulses the opera from its conventional 

neatness into a twisted but magnificently expressive masterpiece. 


If this is so, the two principal elements in the work must share 
importance. Indeed, since they are demonstrably there, they must be 
recognized in performance. It is no shame to Colin Davis that in 
approaching Fidelio he should have been overawed. The Singspiel 
coarseness and superficiality was toned down as if we were already in the 
presence of the greatness to come—except, that is, for the Gold Aria, 
which was rumbustiously done (Harold Blackburn). This is, in my argu- 
ment, an incomplete view of Fidelio but it is an impressively promising 
one. Mr Davis has reacted to the work with reverence, and probably 
with over-anxiety not to fail in doing justice to its monumental power ; 
this is something for which to be more grateful than for a lightning 
surface response to each stage of the work that excludes a perception of 
the whole. And (the Covent Garden performance draws near) it may 
wei! prove to be the approach of Otto Klemperer. 

This struck me as the most interesting aspect of a performance 
wh'ch found the Wells at less than its best. Latterly the singers have 
bern working together exceptionally well as an opera company: not only 
ha 2 new productions been scrupulously presented, but performances in 
the repertory have been ‘held’ without deterioration. This is a very 
he: thy sign; seldom since the war has the opera house been so worth 
reg lar, casual visits. This Fidelio was, on the first night, an exception, 
an’ I do not understand why unless we are to attribute it to the style of 
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the conducting; certainly matters improved greatly in the second ait, 
where Mr Davis found the level he was seeking. Elizabeth Fretwell w s 
less moving than formerly as Leonora: she seemed at odds with t! ¢ 
performance by reducing her interpretation progressively ‘o the person i] 
(or perhaps it came to seem so as the opera began its ascent). “Absche - 
licher’, though technically well sung, seemed a private reproach rath r 
than an outburst against all tyranny, the catalyst which changes the for n 
of the opera. Raimund Herincx— Beethoven would have appreciate d 
his make-up as the First Consul—was a less blackly malevolent Pizari 9 
than before; but Ronald Dowd has now completely found his feet «s 
Florestan, and he handled his prison scene with human dignity and voc:l 
splendour. David Ward’s loss to the company was never so apparent is 
in his substitute’s inadequate Minister. The shortness of this part is out 
of all proportion to its size in the opera, for here is the symbol of 
freedom at last standing before_us, performing his liberating work. 

JW. 
Covent Garden. La Sonnambula (December 1) 


This was rather a different story from the first night as far as Joan 
Sutherland was concerned; and because she was in excellent vocal 
health, the rest of the cast was able to relax and sing without worrying 
whether the prima donna would finish the evening or not. The audience 
too was able to sit back and enjoy itself, or rather enjoy a great deal 
of the singing, for, truth to tell, the very negative production, and the 
atmosphere of improvisation displayed on the stage for much of the 
evening did not make for full enjoyment of this piece. And although 
Bryan Balkwill, after a sluggish first act, made things move a little faster 
than did Mr Serafin, his reading of the score was not on the same level as 
his Lucia and Cenerentola. Of course, Bellini is quite a different matter 
from Rossini or Donizetti, and the dreamy, elegiac melodies with which 
La Sonnambula abounds cannot be driven along regardless, especially 
when the evening’s heroine so patently adores to linger over them; but 
one still felt the need of a firmer guiding hand over the evening’s musical 
proceedings. 

One also felt this same need as far as the production was concerned. 
For I do not believe that the cast truly had any clear conception of what 
sort of opera this really was. Miss Sutherland still conceives Amina as 
a sort of first cousin to her Lucia and Elvira, and makes her too sad a 
figure from the very outset. Was Amina a tragic figure? I doubt it; she 
was a simple village girl, whose romantic day-dreams resulted either in 
or from her sleep-walking escapades. Thus the tragic overtones and the 
dangerous habit of exaggerating a word or even a note in any given 
phrase, in which she is now apt to indulge, spoil the illusion of the 
simple peasant girl that Bellini surely intended Amina to be. Nor, to be 
sure, was Miss Sutherland helped by her first-act costume or hair-styl”, 
which made her too sophisticated. A great deal of her singing, howeve’, 
was. enchantment itself; the vocal fireworks of ‘Ah non giunge’ we ¢ 
brilliantly realised and electrifying in their effect ; and the finale to ti: 
second scene of the first act was most beautifully judged. ‘Ah, n 
credea’” was extremely well. sung too, but in too mannered a way to |! 
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Houston Roger 
Amina (Joan Sutherland) and her foster-mother, Teresa (Noreen Berry), 
greet the assembled villagers 


really moving or convincing. Like Callas, Miss Sutherland has the ability 
to invest phrases in recitative with special significance, so that they 
remain fixed in one’s aural memory—such a moment occurred in the 
first act when in answer to the Notary’s question as to what Amina will 
give Elvino as a dowry, she replies ‘Il cor soltanto!’ 


Agostino Lazzari has probably more idea than most people on the 
stage as to the kind of piece La Sonnambula is — but what use was that in 
such an uncertain production? He sings with style and taste. Forbes 

binson is one’of those natural artists who seem by instinct to do 


rings correctly. He fully caught the quiet humour of the role of Count 
idolfo, and seemed to be the only person to realise that La Sonnambula 
more rustic comedy than tragedy. He sang extremely well. So did 
annette Sinclair (Lisa), an artist who does not really get her due, Noreen 
3 rry, excellent as Teresa, and David Kelly, a sympathetic Alessio. 


As I have suggested, the production is poor. I know that both Enrico 
edioli and Filippo Sanjust, who designed sets and costumes, are 
\ sconti disciples; and although some of the sets looked attractive, | 
t! ak some positive proof in Italy or elsewhere of these two gentlemen's 
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ability to produce opera on Covent Garden’s recent level of achieveme t 
was necessary before they were engaged. A stronger producer wou d 
surely not have allowed his designer to do away with the famous old m || 
bridge over which every great Amina from Pasta onwards sleep-walke |, 
and which collapses as soon as she is safely across it; a wonderful cov p 
de théatre, for which the very tame appearance by Covent Gardens 
Amina on a roof was a poor substitute. Nor would an experienced 
producer have botched Amina’s first entrance by allowing the audience 
to be distracted by a lot of fussy dancing in the opposite corner of the 
stage; nor would he have allowed his Amina to sleep-walk into th: 
Count’s bedroom — which in this production, in any case, is not his be:i- 
room at all but a ‘loggia of the inn’—in her slippers; nor would le 
have brought dogs on to the stage. They and children have a peculiar 
effect on any kind of audience; English audiences they bring to a sta‘e 
of fevered excitement! Nor would he . . . but what’s the use, the list is 
inexhaustible ; the production is poor, so is the lighting, and both shouid 
have a face-lift at the earliest opportunity. 

H.DR. 
Covent Garden. Wozzeck (December 2) 


This revival was accomplished, but unmoving. It is true that many 
people who once found the opera dernier cri now deem it vieux chapeau ; 
but Wozzeck should still be able to bowl us over as once it did under 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13th, at 8 p.m. 
S. A. GORLINSKY presents 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 


IN AN OPERATIC CONCERT 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: 


HENRY KRIPS 





ONLY APPEARANCE THIS SEASON 
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Book Now from Royal Festival Hall (WAT 3191) and usual agents. 
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2ziber and then Goodall. John Pritchard, conducting this revival, never 
lly seemed to get to grips with the music: it was competently done, 

there was no passion in it. The D minor Interlude was far from 
-rwhelming. 

On every count but one, Geraint Evans was a splendid protagonist. 
re was a dramatic thrill in his handling of the outburst to the Captain, 
the Barracks Scene, and in the exciting close of the Inn Scene. It was 
confident performance, full of character — but so assured that it had 
pathos. This Wozzeck had usurped Berg's (and the orchestra’s) role: 
had comprehended his own predicament, understood his bewilderment. 

Marie Collier conceived Marie as a slum Musetta, tended to over- 

>our every passage, and created no consistent illusion of what her 
ne-life, her relationship with Wozzeck, really was. Otakar Kraus and 
urray Dickie, Captain and Doctor, were excellent, and among the 
smaller roles Michael Langdon (first journeyman), David Tree (the Idiot) 
and John Dobson (Andres) should be mentioned. Edgar Evans upheld 
the Covent Garden tradition of presenting the Drum Major as a booby, 
not a handsome swaggerer. 

The producer, Ande Anderson, had scrupulously and skilfully re- 
constructed the Kleiber-Sumner Austin staging: naturally enough it 
lacked the creative urge of a production devised from scratch, with action 
growing from the producer’s basic conception of characters and play. 
Except for Der Rosenkavalier (Jerger) and the first run of La Son- 
nambula, every opera this season has been ‘Rehearsed by Ande Anderson’ 
—and so capably rehearsed that one feels it is high time that he was 
awarded a production of his own. The choice of outside producers for 
the last three new stagings — Macbeth, Il Barbiere, La Sonnambula — 
has hardly been very intelligent! AP. 





Summer Festivals, 1961 


BAYREUTH, July 23 to August 25 

During the Wagner festival, the Wiener Kammeroper will once again give 
performances in the Margraif Operhaus. The opera chosen is Rossini’s 
L’Occasione fa il ladro, which will be receiving its first performance in 
Germany. 
WIESBADEN, May | to 22 

Der a Hessisches Staatstheater and guests from Vienna. 

ay 1, 3. 

I Puritani. Company of Teatro Massimo, Palermo. May 5, 7. 

La Bohéme. Company of Teatro Massimo, Palermo. May 6, 8. 

Das Leben des Orest (Krenek). Hessisches Staatstheater. May 18. 

The Gambler (Prokofyev). Belgrade State Opera. May 20. 

Don Quichotte (Massenet). Belgrade State Opera. May 21. 

Prince Igor. Belgrade State Opera. May 22. 





Tt: February OPERA will include features on Otto Klemperer, Beethoven 
an Fidelio, the opening productions of the Scala, Milan, season; there will 
als) be a review of Britten’s Billy Budd, which is being broadcast again in 
the Third Programme on January 8. 
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Otakar Kraus (Doctor) Geraint Evans (Wozzeck) 
Murray Dickie (Captain) David Tree (Idiot) 





WOZZECK AT COVENT GARDEN 


Marie Collier (Marie) and Edgar Evans (Drum Major) 
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Readers’ Letters 


Adelaide Kemble 

In his otherwise most comprehensive summary of Sonnambulas at Co ent 
Garden, Andrew Porter has surely made one important omission; he has not 
mentioned Adelaide Kemble, probably the only British artist before Jan 
Sutherland to become a fully fledged star in Bellini roles. 

Adelaide Kemble was the last active member of a great theatrical fai ily 
who played a most important part in the life of Covent Garden during the 
first half of the nineteenth century; other members included John Philip 
Kemble and his sister Sarah Siddons and also Adelaide’s elder sister Fanny, 
who sang there from 1829. Adelaide started her career on the continent and 
was not heard in Britain until she was an experienced and established artist. 
Her London début was at Covent Garden on November 2, 1841, as Norma. 
She followed this in 1842 with Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro and on 
April 7 Amina in La Sonnambula. In all these she was received with 
vociferous critical acclaim and audience approval; and not surprisingly for 
a member of this family, her acting was as highly praised as her singing. 
Unfortunately this was a time when the theatre was enjoying one of its 
frequent fits of desperate financial frustration. It was owned by Adelaide's 
father Charles, but under the rather unbusinesslike management of Madam 
Vestris and C. J. Matthews. In a letter she wrote in 1842 Fanny Kemble 
summed the situation up: — 

My father, I am sorry to say, gets no rent from the theatre. The nights on which 
my sister does not sing the house is literally empty. Alas! it is the old story over 
and over again, that whole ruinous concern is propped only by her. That property 
is like some fate to which our whole family are subject, by which we are, every 
one of us, destined to be borne down by turn, after vainly dedicating ourselves to 
its rescue. 
It is not surprising therefore that, on her marriage in 1843, Adelaide Kemble 
decided to retire and was heard no more. 
Rodney Bennett, London, W.8 


Repertory Duplications 

It is to be regretted that Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells are once again 
failing to plan their programmes with an eye to preventing duplication. After 
a season which contained many performances of Traviata and a new produc- 
tion of // Barbiere at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells opens its new season 
with — incredibly —- a new Traviata, followed by a further new Barber. Worse 
still, these two works are the only fresh ones in the Sadler’s Welis programme 
during the first three months of the season, the remaining six works all being 
repeated from last season. 

At Covent Garden also, there are no less than eight revivals of operas, 
six at least with substantially the same casts repeated from last season, and 
only three — La Sonnambula, Peter Grimes and Wozzeck — fresh revivals or 
productions during the first three months. In addition to The Barber, Tosca 
is common to both houses in this period. 

Surely planning of this nature can only lead to boredom for the opera- 
goer and poor box-office for the managements. 

Graham Walsh, Hounslow 


Covent Garden Statistics, 1959-60 
The most serious omission in last season’s Covent Garden statistics was 
Hasso Eschert’s Herod in the season’s third Salome performance. 
A. G. Howson, London, § £.10 


‘La Sentenza’ 

In the November issue of OPERA, p. 767, I find that my name a: the 
composer of the one-act opera, La Sentenza, recently produced at Bergan 9, is 
incorrectly spell. It is Manzoni and not Mazzoni. I would be _ nost 
grateful if you could correct this in your next issue. 

Giacomo Manzoni, Milano, aly 
(Our apologies to Dott. Manzoni, and regrets that we were unable to publis~ his 
letter in our December issue.—ED.) 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS SADLER’S WELLS T 


Shakespeare Mem: 
Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Av 
Aida a Hansel and Gretel 
Ballet Tosca Hansel and Gretel 
Ballet Cenerentola Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
5 (m) — _- Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
5 (e) Aida Butterfly Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


January 
- 


6 Bohéme Fledermaus Hansel and Gretel 
7 Wm) Ballet _— Orpheus in the 
Underworld 
7 (e) Ballet Butterfly Orpheus in the 
nderworld 


Stratford-upon-Av on 
Bohéme _— Merrie England 
Aida Butterfly Merrie England 
Ballet Tannhauser Merrie England 
Ballet Fledermaus Hansel and Gretel 
Aida Butterfly Merrie England 
Ballet — Hansel and Gretel 
Ballet Tosca Merrie England 


January 
y 


Stratford-upon-Avon 

_ Merrie England 
Tannhiuser Butterfly 
Tosca Barber of Seville 
Fledermaus Figaro 
Cenerentola Merrie England 

—_ Hansel and Grete! 

Orpheus Tannhiauser Merrie England 


Brighton, Essoldo 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci a Merrie Engiand 
Orpheus Tannhauser Cenerentola 
Ballet Ariadne in Naxos Figaro 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci Fledermaus Butterfly 
Ballet Barber of Seville Merrie England 
_ os Merrie England 
Bohéme Fledermaus Figaro 
Camb'dge, Arts Theatre 
Orpheus — Cenerentola 
31 Ballet Ariadne in Naxos Hansel and Gretel 
February 


January 
30 


Orpheus Barber of Seville Figaro 

A Midsummer Night's Ariadne in Naxos Merrie England 
Dream 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci Fledermaus Butterfly 

Ballet — Merrie England 

Ballet Ariadne in Naxos Figaro 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 


Jan. 1 Tosea (Italian Film) 

Jan. 8 Butterfly (Italian Film) 

Jan. 22 Verdi Requiem with Gré Brouwenstijn, Christa Ludwig, Alvinio Misciano, Nicola 
Zaccaria. Conductor Giulini 

Jan. 24 Musica Viva Programme. Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. Programme 
includes Erwartung with Helga Pilarczyk. Conductor Pritchard 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS, JANUARY 
1 Der Barbier von Bagdad (Cornelius) (Recording of performance at last summer's Br-genz 
Festival) 
8 Billy Budd (Repeat broadcast) 
16 Orpheus (Gluck) (from Covent Garden) 
22 Der Prinz von Homburg (Henze) (Recording of performance at the Hamburg State O»era) 
29 Lohengrin (Recording of performance at last summer’s Bayreuth Festival) 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 B 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Che: 
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OPERATIC 
RECORD 
BARGAINS 


Some of the finest operatic 
singing on record is still con- 
fined to pre-L.P. days. Many of 
these famous 78's are to be 
found at The Gramophone 
Exchange either in singles or 
complete operas. These are being 
sold for 2/- to 3/- per record. 


Ac The Gramophone Exchange 
you will also find a magnificent 
range of the great singers of the 
Golden Age—real collectors’ 
items. Records by Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Destinn, Amato, Calve, 
Martinelli, Melba and De Luca, 
Tamagno, etc., etc. 


Come and see us. Customers who 


want to browse are always 


welcome. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXGHANGE LTD. 


80/82 Wardour St., London, W.! 
Telephone: GERrard 5313 


WE ARE OPEN: 

Mon, to Wed. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Fridays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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MUSIG FESTIVALS 
ABROAD 


1961 


SALZBURG VIENNA ROME 
PASSAU AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
VERONA LUCERNE MUNICH 


Our “Summer Schools and Music Festivals 
Abroad”’ brochure for 1961 includes details of 
Music Festival Tours to all parts of Europe 
with guaranteed good seats for Festival 
performances, These tickets have already been 
purchased or ordered and are included in the 
cost of the tour. Full details of these Music 
Festival tours and also University Language 
Courses, Art and Architecture Parties, and 
Painting Holidays in programme from 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW, 
Middlesex. 
(HARrow 1040 and 1087) 


STEREO BAT 


With the arrival of Decca’s latest Fledermaus 
from Vienna, the expression ‘bat and ball’— 
besides suggesting the impact of willow on 
leather on an English summer’s day—has taken 
on a new, champagne-flavoured significance. 
Whether you like the idea of an interpolated 
all-star gala concert or not—chacun a son 
gout, if I may coin a phrase—the infectious 
Party-spirit which pervades this magnificent 
Stereo recording is surely irresistible. The mono 
version is splendid enough by normal standards 
but, to quote that well-known operatic duet 
with which Giulietta Simionato and Ettore 
Bastianini entertain Prince Orlofsky’s guests and 
us, “Anything mono can do, stereo can do 
better!’ And, when you have heard Joan 
Sutherland perform fer party-piece, JI bacio, 
you will also want to sample her superb new 
bel canto collection, “The Art of the Prima 

nna’. 

This is the kind of fare that awaits you in 
our pleasant studio at 100 Queensway—and 
much else besides, including all the best opera 
sets available in stereo. Here you will find 
the finest selection of hand-picked mono and 
stereo equipment for your home, while the 
most authoritative guidance is yours for the 
asking. The latest record issues are featured 
in LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our unique, 
weekly recitals which take plaee from 2 to 
4.30 on Saturday afternoons (vocal discs 
occupy the 4th Saturday of each month). 

Hours of business: 9.30 to 5.30 
(closed Thursdays; 9.30 to 7 Fridays). 


Thomas Heinitz music IN THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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REFERENCE 
The JANUARY issue of the 


MUSICAL TIMES 


contains six important articles, two of them of particular interest to opera-lovers, 
Anthony Besch writes about Strauss’s ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’, showing how its 
complex action illumines one underlying theme; this article should be read by 
all who plan to visit the Sadler’s Wells production, Arthur Jacobs (translator of 
the Sadler’s Wells ‘Cinderella’) writes about the art and practice of translating) 
opera into English, using concrete examples drawn from the versions in curr 
use, with suggested alternatives. 

Professor Westrup wonders how much NOISE a modern audience can bear— 
while David Cairns takes Professor Westrup to task for his remarks about 
Berlioz last month! Ronald, Hynd, of the Royal Ballet; tells how dancers leam 
to move to intricate modern scores. C. H. Trevor considers Hindemith's Third 
Organ Sonata from a performer's point of view. 

Also, the regular expert reviews of new books and music; reports on the London’ 
and provincial scenes; the month’s opera, surveyed by the editor, Andrew Porter; 
and news from abroad. 

The Musical Times, on sale at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and the Festival 
Hall, costs only Is. 6d. Annual subscription; 23s. Postage on single copies, 5d, 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON Wi 
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